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Votume XXXII NOVEMBER, 1936 NuMBER 2 
HORACE’S FIRST BIMILLENNIUM 


By Roy C. FLICKINGER 
University of Iowa 


It is a pleasure to accede to the Editor-in-chief’s invitation to 
prepare a short account of the origin and achievements of the 
Bimillennium Horatianum. 

The movement originated in an editorial which I published as 
Editor-in-chief in the February, 1931, issue of the CLASssIcAL 
JourNAL. It was entitled ‘“‘The King is Dead, Long Live the 
King” and was intended to announce the close of the Vergil cele- 
bration of 1930 and to propose a similar one for Horace in 1935. 
It is unnecessary to reprint this editorial here, since all but the 
most recent subscribers can find it in their files. I pointed out that 
there is no dispute, as there is for Vergil, as to the proper spelling 
of Horace’s name; that there is no doubt as to his birthplace or 
where it is situated; that the foundation walls of his Sabine villa 
have been identified with a considerable degree of certainty; and 
that the last two facts, in addition to the fact that he lived in 
Rome, was often in Tibur and Tarentum, studied in Athens, 
fought at Philippi, and served in Brutus’ army in Asia Minor, 
made him a better subject for pilgrimage than the more or less 
disputed localities associated with Vergil or with a mythological 
character like Aeneas made possible in the case of Vergil. 

The response was immediate. The Epsilon (University of Iowa) 
chapter of Eta Sigma Phi was the first to endorse the project and 
commend it to the national organization, which accepted its 
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endorsement at the national convention at Columbus, Mississippi, 
in April, 1931. That same month the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South added its support at the annual meeting 
in Bloomington, Indiana, and threw its influence still more en- 
thusiastically behind the enterprise at the Memphis, Tennessee, 
meeting in March, 1934. Endorsements were voted also by the 
American Philological Association at Richmond, Virginia, in 
December, 1931; by the American Classical League at Atlantic 
City on June 27, 1932 and at Chicago on July 5, 1934; by the 
Classical Association of New England at Brown University in 
April, 1934; and by an ever increasing number of regional, state, 
district, and local organizations. As news of the suggestion came 
to the attention of Horace’s admirers in foreign lands, also, the 
celebration soon assumed international proportions (see below). 

In Latin Notes for December, 1933, President W. L. Carr an- 
nounced my appointment as General Chairman of Committees for 
the Bimillennium Horatianum under the auspices of the American 
Classical League. These and later developments were duly re- 
corded in the pages of the CLASSICAL JOURNAL, Latin Notes, The 
Classical Bulletin, Auxilium Latinum, and even in foreign periodi- 
cals. 

It should not be assumed that the undertaking gathered size 
and momentum, like a snowball rolling down the mountain side, 
without effort or direction. First of all, there were many who ob- 
jected to some exuberances connected with the Vergil celebration. 
It was relatively easy to allay their fears, since the General Chair- 
man had neither the money at his disposal nor the inclination to 
repeat those mistakes. Harder to dispose of were those who hon- 
estly thought that, since Horace is scarcely ever taught in high 
schools, it would be quite impossible to interest high-school 
teachers or pupils in the celebration. With most of these it was 
sufficient to point out that Vergil’s bimillennium had been cele- 
brated in schools with only one or two years of Latin. I trust that 
the hundreds of Horace celebrations actually held in such schools 
and the brilliant success of the two translation contests (see below) 
were finally enough to convince even the most obdurate of these 
doubting Thomases. Finally, there was that most pestiferous 
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group which always challenges the accuracy of anniversary dates. 
There is no dodging this issue, for whichever horn of the dilemma 
you may choose to take you are bound to offend large numbers. 
It resolves itself into the simple problem of whether you will offer 
an affront to the larger group or the smaller group. Personally I am 
convinced that in strict arithmetic (as we practice it) the Vergil 
bimillenary fell in October, 1931, and Horace’s in December, 1936; 
also that the nineteenth century (this matter provoked the largest 
controversy, as old-timers will recall) did not end until midnight 
of December 31, 1900. Yet almost the whole world celebrated the 
advent of the twentieth century twelve months earlier when De- 
cember, 1899, changed to January, 1900; and if any tried to cele- 
brate on the arithmetically correct date, they must have felt 
lonesome. Psychologically the earlier date seemed right whether it 
was or not, and 70 B.c. to A.p. 1930 and 65 B.c. to A.D. 1935 seem 
to embrace a period of two thousand years in spite of arithmetic. 
Furthermore, there was ample precedent for following this sys- 
tem; and Horace, Vergil, and the other Romans would have ap- 
proved of it for the reason that, calculating additions and sub- 
tractions on their fingers, they customarily obtained an answer 
larger by one than we would get. Thus, games, like the Olympic, 
which came every four years were called guinguennalia; and those 
which came every other year, like the Nemean, were called trien- 
nia. Accordingly I chose 1935 and, I think, wisely. Nevertheless 
I was plagued by this detail all the way through and to the very 
end was compelled to answer letters of inquiry or protest and to 
reply to newspaper charges of ignorance. Most of these objectors 
were absolutely sincere, although that fact made them no easier 
to deal with; but there were at least some whose motives were less 
admirable. The situation was bluntly described by an Irish 
colleague :! 

Though our faculty for making excuses is one of the best in the world, 
nothing could be more contemptible than the attitude of the type who makes 


show of arguing that 1935 is not the bimillenary year; we should wait till 
1936. This form of strict devotion to scholarship and chronology, as a blind 


1 Cf. Professor J. G. O’Neill of St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, “Bimillennium 
Horatianum,”’ Irish Eccles. Record xtv1 (1935), 58-71; the quotation occurs on pp. 68 f. 
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for lack of all enthusiasm and irresolute laziness, was undoubtedly pressed 
into service in 1930. But do you think this class of person did anything in 
defense of such exalted ideas of correct counting when finally there came 
1931? Not they. Nor would they in 1936 for Horace. 


STATE CHAIRMEN 


The first task was to assemble a body of efficient and interested 
state chairmen. After a few changes necessitated by illness, for- 
eign travel, etc., the final list read as follows: 


Alabama, Cora E. Kercher, Womans College, Montgomery 

Arkansas, H. W. Kamp, Hendrix College, Conway 

California(Southern), Mrs. Jane M. Infield, Classical Center, Los Angeles 

California (Northern), Claire Thursby, Berkeley 

Colorado, Milo G. Derham, University of Colorado, Boulder 

Connecticut, Alice T. Ryder, Stamford 

Delaware, Frances L. Baird, Friends School, Wilmington 

District of Columbia, Stephen A. Hurlbut, St. Alban’s School, Washington 

Florida, Mrs. Clara M. Olson, University of Florida, Gainesville 

Georgia, Evelyn M. Ewing, North Fulton High School, Atlanta 

Idaho, Paul Murphy, College of Idaho, Caldwell 

Illinois, Florence Brubaker, Oak Park High School, Oak Park 

Indiana, Lillian G. Berry, Indiana University, Bloomington 

Iowa, Carrie T. Cubbage, Drake University, Des Moines 

Kansas, L. D. Whittemore, Topeka 

Kentucky, F. C. Grise, Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green 

Louisiana, Mary C. Stevens, Newman School, New Orleans 

Maine, Fred A. Knapp, Bates College, Lewiston 

Maryland, Herman L. Ebeling, Goucher College, Baltimore 

Massachusetts (Eastern), Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, 
West Roxbury 

Massachusetts (Western), John S. Galbraith, Williams College, Williams- 
town 

Michigan, Thelma Hunt, High School, Ionia 

Minnesota, Leonard H. Hauer, St. Thomas College, St. Paul 

Mississippi, Clara E. Stokes, Central High School, Jackson 

Missouri, William C. Korfmacher, St. Louis University 

Montana, W. P. Clark, University of Montana, Missoula 

Nebraska, Clarence A. Forbes, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

New Hampshire, John Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover 

New Jersey, Edna White, Dickinson High School, Jersey City 

New Mexico, Lynn B. Mitchell, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 
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New York, R. W. Pettingill, Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs 

North Carolina, Marie B. Denneen, North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro 

North Dakota, A. M. Rovelstad, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks 

Ohio, Dwight Nelson Robinson, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware 

Oklahoma, Isabel Work, Southeastern Teachers College, Durant 

Oregon, Frederic S. Dunn, University of Oregon, Eugene 

Pennsylvania, Horace W. Wright, Lehigh University, Bethlehem 

Rhode Island, Russel M. Geer, Brown University, Providence 

South Carolina, Ruth Carroll, Hartsville 

South Dakota, Grace Beede, University of South Dakota, Vermillion 

Tennessee, Nellie Angel Smith, State Teachers College, Memphis 

Texas, Mrs. Marion C. Butler, Waco High School, Waco 

Utah, Ethel Maddox, Westminster College, Salt Lake City 

Vermont, Jessie A. Judd, High School, Bellows Falls 

Virginia, Sallie Lovelace, Jefferson High School, Roanoke 

Washington, Thomas K. Sidey, University of Washington, Seattle 

West Virginia, Lucy E. Prichard, Marshall College, Huntington 

Wisconsin, Lena B. Tomson, Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee 

Wyoming, Edythe M. Faivre, Cheyenne 

Ontario, John S. Bennett, Humberside Collegiate Institute, Toronto? 


Each of these chairmen assumed the responsibility of spreading 
news of the celebration to the classical teachers in the schools of 
his own state, of answering questions, of establishing contacts be- 
tween these teachers and the various national chairmen (see 
below), of seeing that Horace papers were included on the pro- 
grams of all suitable meetings in his state during the bimillennial 
year, and in general of keeping the wheels turning. Many of them 
went even beyond this and brought it about that the vice-chair- 
men who were appointed in states, or groups of states, by several 
of the national chairmen performed their duties efficiently and in 
coéperation with the state organizations. Naturally the state 
chairmen differed considerably in the extent to which they magni- 
fied their office, and the possibilities of friction in the overlapping 
of officers are obvious. It is a pleasure to report, however, that no 


2 Since this account may be read by foreign scholars, perhaps it should be explained 
that Ontario had a chairman for the reason that it codperates officially with the Classi- 
cal Association of the Middle West and South and always has a vice-president in that 
organization. 
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serious difficulty actually developed at this point. Where nearly 
all worked so hard and effectively it may seem invidious to select 
a few for special mention, but it surely would not be right to ignore 
the exceptional service rendered by Mrs. Infield, Miss Brubaker, 
Dean Grise, Professor Ebeling, Miss White, Professor Pettingill, 
Professor Denneen, Professor Wright, Miss Lovelace, Professor 
Prichard, and Miss Tomson—mentioned in alphabetical order of 
their states. 


NATIONAL CHAIRMEN 


A still harder task was the appointment of national chairmen, 
partly because it was not possible to foresee just what activities 
were to be undertaken, and partly because the special nature of 
each committee’s duties demanded special aptitude in each chair- 
man. The list of national chairmen was gradually extended until 
the very end and finally read as follows: 


Bibliography, Charles Knapp, Barnard College’ 

Celebrations in Colleges and Clubs, Edna White, Dickinson High School, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Celebrations in Schools and Programs, Horace W. Wright, Lehigh Uni- 
versity 

Coéperation with American Academy of Arts and Letters, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Columbia University 

Coéperation with Newspapers and Periodicals, Burton Rascoe, Larch- 
mont, N. Y. 

Coéperation with Home Study, W. R. Bryan, Columbia University 

Coéperation with Like Movements Abroad, Roland G. Kent, University 
of Pennsylvania 

Coéperation with Phi Beta Kappa, Charles F. Thwing, Western Reserve 
University 

Exhibitions in Libraries, Edward A. Henry, University of Cincinnati 

Exhibits in Museums, Orma F. Butler, University of Michigan 

Finance, Rachel Sargent Robinson (Chairman), American Academy in 
Rome; Mrs. William Tunstall Semple (Vice-Chairman), Cincinnati, O. 

Illustrative Material, Victor D. Hill, Ohio University 

Lectures, Rollin H. Tanner (Chairman), New York University; Mrs. 
Helen W. Cole (Secretary), Philadelphia 

Music on Horatian Themes, Mrs. Bessie S. Rathbun, Central High School, 
Omaha, Neb. 


3 Cf. Class. Wkly. xxvmm (1935), 185 f. 
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Pilgrimage and Cruise, Louis E. Lord, Oberlin College 

Plaques, Medals, Posters, etc., George Currie, Birmingham-Southern Col- 
lege 

Plays and Pageants, Lillian Lawler, Hunter College 

Publicity in Colleges, Lillian G. Berry, Indiana University 

Reading Courses, Mildred Dean, Roosevelt High School, Washington, 
mC. 

Selections for Secondary Schools, B. L. Ullman, University of Chicago 

Translation Contest for Colleges, Mark E. Hutchinson, Cornell College, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa 

Translation Contest for Schools, Jessie D. Newby, Central State Teachers 
College, Edmond, Okla. 

University of Cincinnati Contest, Dorothy M. Robathan, Wellesley Col- 
lege. 


The achievements of these committees will be discussed a little 
later, but it is obvious that they did not halt at state lines but 
were truly nation-wide. Several chairmen, as has already been 
stated, enlisted the codperation of devoted classicists from all 
over the country. I regret that in most instances lack of space 
will prevent listing the full personnel of these committees here. 


PROPAGANDA 


The next step was the preparation of the University of Iowa 
Service Bulletin Vol. xvi, No 17, dated April 28, 1934 and con- 
taining eight pages of material fully explaining the objectives of 
the celebration. Almost 40,000 copies of this were distributed in 
two editions and it was the chief instrument for carrying news of 
the Bimillennium Horatianum to every corner of this country and 
to hundreds of classical scholars and friends of the classics in every 
civilized land. In this task we were greatly aided by having access 
to the addressograph lists of the CLASSICAL JOURNAL, Latin Notes, 
the American Philological Association, and the mailing lists of 
several universities. My extensive correspondence as secretary- 
treasurer of the American Philological Association, also, enabled 
me to inclose our literature in communications sent to scholars 
everywhere. Perhaps most valuable among the numerous helps 
provided for teachers were two leaflets prepared by Professor 
Wright and widely distributed. In particular the second leaflet, 
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which was reprinted in full in the CLAssiIcAL JOURNAL XxXxXI 
(1935), 117-122, told the most inexperienced teacher just what to 
do and where to find out how to do it. W. R. Bryan, who was in 
charge of the Home Study department of Columbia University, 
likewise prepared a pamphlet entitled “Quintus Horatius Flaccus,” 
which many found useful. Toward the end the remarkable articles 
by James O’Donnell Bennett in the Chicago Tribune, culminating 
in a full-page story with illustrations in the Sunday issue of Decem- 
ber 8, 1935, reached a public in the Middle West which could not 
have been reached in any other way. The New York Times and 
several other papers did almost as well. 


Locat CELEBRATIONS 


It was our ambition that a Horace celebration of some kind be 
held in every secondary school, college, and university in America 
where Latin or Greek is taught. How far this objective was realized 
it is of course impossible to calculate, but there is reason to believe 
that a high percentage of fulfillment was attained. It is manifestly 
impossible to give details from the hundreds of Horace programs 
which were sent me or even to list the schools and clubs. A small 
percentage of them was noticed in the classical papers. Perhaps 
I may be permitted to mention a few. For obvious reasons Iowa 
City was in a way the capital of the celebration for this country. 
Our local celebration was held December 6-8, 1935, in combination 
with the eighteenth annual Conference of the Classical Teachers 
of Iowa. Friday night Dean Laing delivered his address “Horace 
and the Culture of Today,” which he gave also at many other cities 
during the celebration; and the Symphonic Choir from the School 
of Music sang several selections on Horatian themes with artistic 
finish—both numbers being broadcast over WSUI. On Saturday 
morning’s program were reports on the Horace pilgrimage and 
cruise (see below) by Alpha K. Braunwarth, of Correctionville; 
Dean Cubbage, of Drake University; Mrs. Minnie K. Flickinger, 
of Iowa City; and especially by Georgia T. First, of Rock Island, 
Illinois, who showed her beautiful kodachrome films. Sunday 
night the names of the winners in the translation contests were 
broadcast over WSUI and likewise Professor Woodall’s A Friend 
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of Maecenas (see below for both items) by codperation of the De- 
partment of Speech. 

Possibly the most cosmopolitan celebration was that held De- 
cember 26, 1935 at the Hotel Astor, New York City, in connection 
with the annual meetings of the American Philological Association, 
the Archaeological Institute of America, and the Linguistic Society 
of America. One hundred and fifty friends of Horace from all sec- 
tions of the country, including also prominent figures from non- 
professional ranks, attended a formal dinner. Short addresses were 
delivered by Dr. John A. Finley, editor of the New York Times, 
and all the national chairmen present. Alice Fairbanks, of Passaic, 
New Jersey, showed moving pictures of the Horatian pilgrimage 
and cruise, and announcement was made of the award of the 
University of Cincinnati Prize (see below and plate I). Professor 
Ullman’s presidential address before the American Philological 
Association was entitled ‘‘Horace and the Philologians.’”* 

Doubtless the most extended’ celebration was that at Hunter 
College, which had a ‘‘Horace week.” Each of the four classes was 
responsible for one evening’s program and on another evening 
there was a student-faculty-alumnae dinner with a formal address 
by an outside speaker. In the course of the week Horace’s Carmen 
Saeculare was given in dramatized form, and four playlets pre- 
sented. Needless to say, Miss Lawler, whose skill in utilizing inter- 
est in the drama for promoting classical study is known to all, 
rendered valiant service to the cause. She wrote several playlets 
herself and induced others to do so.* Through the Service Bureau 
for Classical Teachers, also, she made these available to teachers 
and others at a minimum of expense. Our indebtedness to the 
Bureau and its officers for this and other services cannot easily be 
expressed. 

The most elaborate celebration was held in California, where 
the English Club of the University of California collaborated with 

‘ This address was printed in full in CLasstcaL JouRNAL xxx (April, 1936), 403- 
417. 

5 However, St. Louis University, Mt. Holyoke College, and perhaps others arranged 
a series of lectures extending over several weeks. 


* Cf. partial lists in the CLAssicaL JouRNAL xxx (1935), 242 f. and xxxr (1935) 
118 f. 
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the six San Francisco Bay colleges and universities in a Horace 
Festival which was held in the Greek theater at Berkeley. The 
elaborate program included an address by Monroe E. Deutsch 
and a pageant reproducing parts of the Ludi Saeculares of 17 B.c. 
The Carmen Saeculare was chanted by a double chorus of twenty- 
seven maidens and twenty-seven youths, as at the original per- 
formance, and a farce was presented which was borrowed from 
Ben Jonson’s adaptation of Horace Serm. 1, 9 in “The Poetaster” 
m1, 1. This program illustrates the interest which English students 
and teachers often took in the celebration, a codperation which 
was always highly appreciated. 

Still another type of celebration was that which filled to over- 
flowing the great auditorium of the Lincoln High School at Jersey 
City with local enthusiasts and visitors from all parts of New 
Jersey and from New York as well. This was not simply an affair 
for classical students and teachers, but one which judges, politi- 
cians, members of the Board of Education, professional men, 
women prominent in club circles, and other dignitaries gladly at- 
tended. It was the climax in Miss White’s efforts to organize the 
state, and exhibits one of the most valuable by-products of the 
celebration. Thanks to her, the New Jersey State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs included in its yearbook an excellent outline for 
the study of Horace, with suggestions for Horace programs such 
as would be useful to local departments of literature, drama, 
music, and art, and featured a scholarly lecture on Horace at its 
annual meeting in Atlantic City. In consequence of all this, most 
of the local clubs in the Federation are reported to have had 
Horace celebrations of their own. What it would have meant for 
classical study if such activities had been duplicated, as they might 
have been, in every state in the Union! Conversely it was just those 
states in which the Latin teachers were ‘‘too busy to undertake 
extras’ where Latin is reported through other channels as losing 
out and no longer engaging the interest of the general public to 
the same extent as before. 

CONTESTS 

In the early days of the celebration someone in Alabama had 

the happy thought of arranging a contest in translating one of 
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Horace’s odes for the high-school pupils of the state. It was an 
easy step to extend this idea to every state with a national con- 
test between the various state winners, and afterwards to do the 
same thing for college students. In due time Miss Newby and 
Professor Hutchinson assumed charge of the two contests, which 
proved extraordinarily interesting. The former appointed a na- 
tional jury consisting of Grant Showerman, of Wisconsin; John 
C. Rolfe, of Philadelphia; Hubert McNeill Poteat, of Wake 
Forest College; B. O. Foster, of Stanford University; and Dr. 
Edward Howard Griggs, of Croton-on-Hudson. Professor Hutchin- 
son’s committee consisted of Gordon J. Laing and Payson S. Wild, 
of Chicago; Dr. John A. Finley, Editor of the New York Times; 
President Kenneth C. M. Sills, of Bowdoin College; and Paul R. 
Lieder, of Smith College. Each state participating had its own 
jury for each contest and sent only the victorious translations to 
the national jury. To avoid monotony, also, each state in each 
contest was required to choose a different poem for its pupils to 
translate. 

In Miss Newby’s contest thirty-six states were entered, and 
4742 translations from thirty-two states were submitted to the 
state juries! It should be understood, however, that even this 
figure does not represent the aggregate of participation in the 
contest, since in many schools every Latin student wrote a trans- 
lation and the teachers transmitted only the best to the state jury.’ 
In Illinois alone some 1400 translations are said to have been 
written. In Professor Hutchinson’s contest about a hundred trans- 
lations from twenty-seven state juries were submitted to the 
national jury. 

In the secondary school contest first place was won by Philip 
Renier, of Columbia Academy, Dubuque, Iowa, who translated 
Carm. 11. 16; second place by Norris Smith, of Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, with Carm. 1, 14; and third place by Marguerite McIntyre of 
Mechanic Arts High School, St. Paul, with Epode u. In the col- 
lege contest Enola Brandt, of Milwaukee State Teachers College, 


7In Acta Latina v1 (May, 1936), 8 f. Miss Newby listed the state chairman and 
the three student winners (so far as reported) for each of the states participating in 
her contest. 
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captured first prize with a translation of Carm. u, 16; Margaret 
Fitzgerald, of the College of Mt. St. Vincent, New York City, 
second prize with Carm. 11, 10; and Chester Neudling, of St. Louis 
University, third prize with Carm. 11, 21. The six victorious trans- 
lations were published by Silver, Burdett and Company in a 
pamphlet which may be obtained free of charge by applying to the 
head office in Newark, New Jersey. 

For prizes in these contests Miss Newby had an inspiration. She 
wrote to J] Duce and asked that ivy for sprays be sent from Hor- 
ace’s Sabine villa, and he had it done! A plaque of bronze-covered 
leaves was presented to each of the six schools from which the 
victors came as a constant inspiration to successive generations of 
Latin students. The victors themselves received books dealing with 
Horace, partly of their own selection, with appropriate bookplates. 

For the Play Writing Contest Miss Lawler secured the following 
to serve as a jury: Frederic S. Dunn, of the University of Oregon; 
James Stinchcomb, of the University of Pittsburgh; and Payson 
S. Wild, of Chicago. They awarded the prize of $100 to A Friend 
of Maecenas, written by Allen E. Woodall, of Seton Hall College, 
South Orange, New Jersey. Margaret K. Moore, of Jacksonville, 
Illinois, and Josephine Austin, of South Haven, Michigan, received 
honorable mention for their plays entitled The Freedman’s Son 
and In Later Praise respectively. The jurors praised the first of 
these three plays for its “good dramatic form, clearexpression, beau- 
tiful diction, smooth verse, adequate action, credible characteriza- 
tion, actability, humor, and dignity”; the second for its ‘delicacy, 
smooth and rippling verse, dramatic power, and restraint’’; and 
the third for being “cleverly conceived, well executed, and clear 
in tone.” 

The University of Cincinnati prize of $1000 to be spent in travel 
and study in Italy and Greece involved (1) the translation of one 
of Horace’s poems, (2) the writing of an essay on “Horace and 
Augustus,” and (3) the composition of an original Latin ode upon a 
Horatian theme and in one of Horace’s meters. Dr. Robathan 
selected as her jury C. E. Bennett, of Amherst College; Roy J. 
Deferrari, of the Catholic University of America; and Dr. Mary A. 
Grant, of the University of Kansas. The prize was awarded to 
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Jean Holzworth, a senior at Bryn Mawr College, who is pursuing 
graduate work there this year but will spend 1937-38 at the 
American Academy in Rome on her prize money. 

Many institutions offered prizes for verse translations of Horace 
or poems concerning him, and for several standing prizes Horatian 
themes were required for 1935-36. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The CLASSICAL JOURNAL devoted the whole of the December, 
1935, issue to Horace material, just as was done for Vergil in Octo- 
ber, 1930. In the American Scholar, official organ of Phi Beta 
Kappa, v (1936), 64-71, appeared an article by Dean West, of 
Princeton, under the title ““The Genius of Horace,” and in the 
American Journal of Archaeology xu (1936), 73-91, “Ein Relief- 
bildnis des Horaz?” by Heinrich Fuhrmann. In the October, 1935, 
issue of Classical Philology Clarence W. Mendell, of Yale Univer- 
sity, published “Catullan Echoes in the Odes of Horace,” and 
Norman W. DeWitt, of the University of Toronto, ‘‘Parresiastic 
Poems of Horace.” Several papers dealing with Horace were pre- 
sented at the New York meeting of the American Philological 
Association last Christmas, and these were published in full or 
in abstract in Transactions and Proceedings Lxvi, notably “The 
Pindaric Style of Horace” by Ernest L. Highbarger, of Northwest- 
ern University. The National Geographic Magazine for December, 
1935, contained an illustrated article by W. Coleman Nevils, of 
Georgetown University. To the Aélantic Monthly for March, 
1936, Agnes Repplier, one of America’s leading essayists, con- 
tributed an article entitled ‘‘Horace—After Two Thousand 
Years.”’ This had originally been delivered, November 14, 1935, 
before the American Academy of Arts and Letters in its head- 
quarters in New York City as arranged by President Butler, who 
served as national chairman of the committee on codperation with 
this organization. The Record of Sigma Alpha Epsilon ivi (1936), 
224 f. contains “The Message of Horace to the College Men of 
Today” by John O. Moseley, Supreme Archon of this fraternity® 

§ Several alumni clubs of this fraternity, notably the one in Chicago, and some of its 


active (undergraduate) chapters are reported to have arranged Horace celebrations—a 
tribute to the intellectual standards of the organization as well as to the Roman poet. 
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and also president of Central State Teachers College at Edmond, 
Oklahoma. The literary magazines at the various colleges and uni- 
versities reflected great interest in the celebration. Hardly any of 
the more pretentious ones but contained Horace translations or 
articles in an appropriately dated issue, and in numerous instances 
a special number of exclusively Horatian material was issued. This 
was especially true at the Catholic colleges, and in fact the partici- 
pation of Catholic schools in all phases of the celebration was 
noteworthy and deeply appreciated. Articles in newspapers and 
the lesser magazines were too numerous to enumerate. Our heart- 
felt thanks are due to editors and contributors of all the types of 
material mentioned in this paragraph for their codperation. 
Books and monographs in honor of Horace were written only 
less extensively than magazine articles, but on account of their 
cost were less commonly brought to my attention. Gertrude 
Atherton’s Golden Peacock (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936), the latest 
work of one of America’s most popular authors, should perhaps 
be mentioned first, as having the largest appeal to a general public. 
Shortly before his lamented death last February Professor J. L. 
Van Gundy, of Monmouth College, published at his own expense 
Horace in Horatian Meters, an almost impossible task accom- 
plished with a high degree of skill. Casper J. Kraemer, Jr., of New 
York University, has recently edited a volume of Horace transla- 
tions for the Modern Library (Cerf and Klopfer, 1936). Professor 
Ullman, also, as one of the national chairmen prepared a booklet 
entitled Selections from Horace (Macmillan Co., 1935) which was 
useful to schools.’ Almost in a class by itself on the high-school 
level stands Poems in Honor of the Horatian Bimillennium, largely 
consisting of student work, which was published by the Classical 
Center, 1205 West Pico Street, Los Angeles; on the college level 
is a pamphlet of essays and poems issued by Fordham University. 
Libertino Patre Natum—an Horatian Reverie is a poem written by 
Ferris Walton Price, who was professor of Latin at Swarthmore 


* Franklin H. Potter’s eight-page pamphlet, “Selections from Horace for High 
Schools,” with metrical hints, glossary, and brief commentary, constituting U niversity 
of Iowa Service Bulletin xvu1, No. 51, was distributed gratis to the extent of nearly 
20,000 copies. 
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College 1885-1909, and now appropriately published in his honor 
in connection with the Bimillennium. Henry R. Fairclough’s 
Some Aspects of Horace was reviewed in the CLASSICAL JOURNAL 
XxxI (1936), 566. In connection with the Horace Festival at Ber- 
keley, Leon J. Richardson, of the University of California, pub- 
lished a brochure entitled Quintus Horatius Flaccus. 

I feel that I must apologize for the inadequacy of these lists, 
which represent what has come to my attention but only a frac- 
tion, I am sure, of what has been published. 


EXHIBITS 


Director Henry placed on his committee representatives of six- 
teen of the prominent libraries of the country, who engaged to 
bring the Bimillennium before the fall meeting of their respective 
state or regional library associations with a request for as many 
Horace exhibitions as possible during the autumn of 1935. These 
plans worked out with a high degree of efficiency, and more or 
less elaborate exhibitions of Horace material were made at the 
University of Cincinnati, University of Iowa, Mills College, New- 
berry Library (Chicago), Enoch Pratt Free Library (Baltimore), 
Newark (New Jersey) Public Library, Princeton University, and 
numerous others. Several libraries arranged a series of lectures, 
the Newark library issued a four-page reading list and a series of 
eleven cards with an English translation in verse of one of Horace’s 
odes, and the Enoch Pratt Library prepared a popular bibliog- 
raphy. One of the members of this committee was Ernest Kletsch, 
Director of Union Catalogues at the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He conceived the idea of a Horace check-list, which 
has already been described in the CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxx (1935), 
489-491, and supervised its preparation. By the generosity of the 
friends of the classics at Mills College it is hoped that the check- 
list may soon appear in print. It ought to prove of great assistance 
to research students. 


FINANCES 


Out of its meagre resources the American Classical League 
promised $400 for the celebration, but with two provisos; viz. 
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that I should use no more of this fund than was absolutely neces- 
sary, and that I should return what had been used if it should be- 
come possible to do so. Both conditions were met. We drew on 
the League for less than half of the $400 and the full amount so 
drawn was afterwards made good. This happy result was due pri- 
marily to the frugal expenditures from which great results never- 
theless grew; also to the self-sacrifice with which chairmen and 
others defrayed many expenses out of their own purses, and to the 
fact that many of us were so situated as to draw upon the resources 
of the schools with which we are associated for postage, clerical 
help, and even printing. Even upon this basis we should have had a 
great celebration, but fortunately Mrs. Robinson consented to 
become chairman of a Finance Committee and secured the co- 
operation of a group which made it possible to offer a $100 prize 
in the drama contest, a $1000 prize in the University of Cincinnati 
contest, better prizes in the two translation contests, to reimburse 
the League for the money advanced to us, to relieve in part the 
burden for some chairmen whose expenses proved too heavy. It 
is only right that the names of the committee should be recorded 
in this place: Rachel Sargent Robinson, of Cincinnati, chairman; 
Mrs. William Tunstall Semple, of Cincinnati, vice-chairman; 
Gertrude Atherton, of San Francisco; Roy J. Deferrari, of the 
Catholic University of America; Dr. John H. Finley, of New York; 
Professor George H. Hendrickson, of Yale University; Mrs. Homer 
H. Johnson, of Cleveland; Professor William A. Oldfather, of the 
University of Illinois; President Marian E. Park, of Bryn Mawr 
College; Professor Arthur S. Pease, of Harvard University; Emma 
Maud Perkins, of Western Reserve University; Lewis Perry, of 
Phillips Exeter Academy; Dr. George A. Plimpton, of New York 
City; Professor William Tunstall Semple, of the University of 
Cincinnati; Horace D. Taft, of the Taft School; Mrs. Eugene 
Tavenner, of St. Louis; President Raymond Walters, of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; Payson S. Wild, of Chicago; Mayor Russell 
Wilson, of Cincinnati; and Loura B. Woodruff, of the Oak Park, 
Illinois, High School. On behalf of the League we hereby express 
our heartfelt appreciation of the services rendered by this com- 
mittee. A full statement of all receipts and expenditures has been 
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prepared and filed with the treasurer of the American Classical 
League, where it may be consulted freely by anyone who may be 
interested. 
PILGRIMAGES 

As I have already indicated, visits to Horatian sites were an 
important part of the celebration. National Chairman Lord con- 
cluded suitable negotiations with the Bureau of University Travel, 
which is equivalent to saying that the best of arrangements were 
made and almost faultlessly carried out. Of course the Bureau had 
other parties which coalesced with ours at various points, but the 
League regarded as its official group the one which President Carr 
and I conducted by motor cars from Paris via Geneva, the Mons 
Cenis Pass, etc., to Florence, by rail to Rome, by motor car along 
the Appian Way to Bari and Brindisi, and by steamer through the 
Greek islands to the Black Sea and back to Syracuse and Naples. 
From Paris to Florence we enjoyed the expert guidance of Profes- 
sor George H. Allen, of Lafayette University, who conducted us 
to Caesar’s battle fields, visiting many parts of France which are 
seldom seen by American tourists; at Florence we were joined by 
Professor Allen P. Ball, of the College of the City of New York; 
and from Rome to Brindisi we were accompanied by Professor 
Rollin H. Tanner, of New York University. The cruise on the 
S.S. City of London was under the co-directorship of Professor 
Lord and Dr. H. H. Powers, assisted by a competent staff which I 
must not take space to enumerate further. The official party con- 
sisted of about thirty-five travelers at Paris and grew by steady 
accretions to about one-hundred and sixty-five on board ship. 

On July 21 some seventy of us, after stopping at Hadrian’s 
Villa and Tibur, engaged in suitable commemorative exercises at 
Horace’s Sabine villa and visited the Horace museum at nearby 
Licenza. July 26 was the great day at Venosa (ancient Venusia). 
Here three parties converged. Our group had driven in two days 
from Rome via Terracina and Capua to Benevento, where we 
spent the night, and then on to Canosa, Venosa, and Bari. The 
other two groups came by motors from Bari, one of them having 
just arrived by rail from Naples and the other having just disem- 
barked from the City of London, which had been cruising in the 
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western Mediterranean and the Adriatic. Here also suitable exer- 
cises were held, by each of the three parties, before Horace’s 
modern statue in the Piazza d’Orazio. It seems that in the entire 
history of the town never had more than ten persons visited it in a 
party. Accordingly one can easily imagine the excitement which 
arose in an Italian town when first one, and then, after an interval, 
a second, and finally, still a third motor car, with passengers 
aggregating over a hundred, arrived on the same day! The little 
podestad, Signor Bartolimo Cancellara, a man of parts with some 
command of English, was the personification of hospitality. It 
was here, also, that Professor Carr met his Waterloo. He was 
accustomed to rally his group by an imitation bugle call, which 
he had occasion to repeat at Venosa. A small boy witnessed this 
performance in amazed bewilderment but finally ejaculated ‘‘J/ 
Corriere!” 

All three groups spent the night on board ship at Bari; but the 
official party, faithful to Serm. 1, 5 to the last, continued by motor 
car next morning and rejoined the others at Brindisi that night, 
incidentally visiting the famous #rulli at Alberobello.’® It is hard to 
resist the temptation to dwell upon the details, serious and amus- 
ing, of all this, especially with reference to the cruise; but I shall 
succumb to the extent of only one anecdote: In the City of London 
dining room there were twelve assigned to the table over which 
Professor Carr presided. It was a hilarious group and soon became 
well acquainted. When we reached Rhodes and began to hear 
about the Dodecanese islands, someone nicknamed this table 
“Professor Carr’s Dodecanieces!”’ 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The form of celebration which Horace would surely appreciate 
the most would consist of reading his works after two thousand 
years. This activity was competently handled by National Chair- 
man Mildred Dean, who had two editions of stickers printed at 
the St. Albans Press to be pasted in Horace texts in token of hav- 
ing read all or parts of the poet’s work." 


10 Cf. National Geographic Magazine tvur (1930), 228-260. 
11 Cf. the CLASSICAL JouRNAL xxx (1934), 185 f. and xxx1 (1935), 207 f. 
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Professor Currie, who is an artist (sculptor) as well as a scholar, 
prepared Horace plaques in plaster and marble which were in 
considerable demand.” He was instrumental, also, in having the 
American Book Company publish and distribute a Horace poster. 
The Roman calendars which have been published for several years 
naturally turned to Horatian views and mottoes for their 1935 
edition. Mr. William Marks Simpson of Baltimore prepared a 
beautiful Horace medal, but unfortunately it did not prove feas- 
ible to have it struck. Scores of minor projects were carried through 
but may not be mentioned here. 

Mrs. Rathbun was one of the last national chairmen appointed 
but at once became active in distributing information concerning 
music on Horatian themes and in having it used on radio pro- 
grams and at local celebrations. 

The Committee on Lectures was in charge of Professor Tanner, 
but Mrs. Cole conducted most of the correspondence. Her work 
was effective in suggesting to local committees the lecture material 
available in their neighborhoods, but most of the actual arrange- 
ments were concluded independently of the committee. 

In a lighter vein some found amusement in Clara, Lou, and 
Em, famous broadcasters over a net-work centering in WGN in 
the Tribune Tower, Chicago, who devoted fifteen minutes to the 
Horace Celebration on December 13. In the spirit of nonsense 
which is characteristic of their broadcasts, they indicated their 
astonishment at the publicity given in ‘‘all the newspapers” to 
“this man Horace.”’ 


THE CELEBRATION ABROAD 


The suggestion of a Horace celebration in the CLASSICAL JOUR- 
NAL for February, 1931 was of course promptly noted abroad, 
though it was too early to do much about it just then. But when 
the University of Iowa Service Bulletin of April 28, 1934 appeared 
and was distributed to classical scholars all over the world, and 
when Professor Kent reinforced this propaganda by letters appeal- 
ing to his personal friends in many lands, results soon began to 
appear. Before proceeding I must make clear that the American 
committee made no effort to direct the foreign celebrations, in 


2 Tbid., xxx (1935), 252. 
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fact expressly disavowed any such intention. We wished merely 
to call the proposed celebration to the attention of foreign scholars 
in the hope that the suggestion would cause them to carry it out 
in such ways as seemed most feasible and desirable in each case. 
Nevertheless in some countries classical scholars did write to ob- 
tain the support and suggestions of our group. Professor Kent 
proved to be one of the most capable and codperative of all the 
American chairmen, and this phase of the celebration could not 
have been the success that it was without his constant help. 

The following data will be expressed as briefly as possible, 
partly out of consideration for the space at my disposal and 
partly because the details are not fully known to me. 

The first response came, as one might expect, from France, 
where Professor Jean Malye devoted pages 36-39 of the Bulletin 
de l’Association Guillaume Budé for July, 1934 to “La Culture 
Classique aux Etats-Unis—Hommage a Horace,” summarizing 
the American developments as outlined in the Iowa Bulletin and 
generously concluding with these words: 

L’Association Guillaume Budé s’associe bien volontiers aux efforts que font 
universités et public américain en faveur du grec et du latin et plus particu- 
liérement en faveur d’Horace. Elle applaudit a une initiative qui est un en- 
seignement et méme une lecon. La lointaine Amérique maintient sa foi dans 
la vieille et toujours féconde culture gréco-latine. Elle donne ainsi un exemple 
que doivent méditer les nations qui, quoique favorisées par une tradition tou- 
jours inscrite sur le sol méme, semblent parfois oublier ou méme renier une 
civilisation 4 laquelle elles doivent le meilleur d’elles-mémes. 


In consequence of this interest a session of the Association’s 
Congress which was held at Nice April 23-27, 1935, was devoted 
to Horace; and a public meeting in honor of the poet was held 
at the Sorbonne in January, 1936, at which Professor A. Ernout 
lectured on “‘L’Influence d’Horace dans la Littérature Francaise.”’ 

During the bimillennial year articles dealing with Horace by 
Professors Bourgery, Boyancé, Romain, and Nicolau were pub- 
lished in Revue de Philologie, and in Revue des Etudes Latines by 
Professors J. Marouzeau, A. Oltramare, and R. Waltz. Professor 
Marouzeau, as Administrateur de la Société des Etudes Latines, 
participated in Horace celebrations at Bucharest, Madrid, and 
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Rome. Under his direction, also, the Société is planning to pub- 
lish a Bibliographique Horatienne early in 1937 in collaboration 
with the Bimillennium Horatianum Committee of the American 
Classical League, which has granted a subvention to the enter- 
prise. The publication is purposely being delayed so that bimillen- 
nial books and articles from all parts of the world may be included. 

Professor Ch. Lambert, at the University of Dijon, was one of 
several scholars outside of Paris who were interested in the cele- 
bration. Professor M.-D. Chenu, O.P., contributed “Horace chez 
les Théologiens,” to Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théo- 
logiques xxv (1935), 462-465. 

In Switzerland the celebration was sponsored by Professor 
André Oltramare under the auspices of the Groupe Romand. He 
arranged an elaborate program in the aula of the University of 
Geneva for June 9-10, 1935, with lectures, music, recitation of 
dialogues, a Horace dinner, side trips to points of classical interest, 
and the display of Horatian documents in the library of the 
university. 

In Belgium the suggestion of the celebration was taken up with 
great enthusiasm by Professor G. Heuten of Brussels, who became 
treasurer of a commemoration committee of which Professor R. 
Marcq, chairman of the administrative board of the University, 
and Professor H. Bogaert, its rector, were honorary presidents, 
and Professor Boisacq chairman. This committee, which also 
contained other distinguished scholars as members, published a 
Mélanges en l’Honneur d’Horace™ and arranged an elaborate 
Soirée de Gala for December 10, 1935 in the Palais des Beaux- 
Arts, for which a splendid printed program was prepared. Profes- 
sor Heuten lectured himself before the Athenée at Uccle; and the 
Humanisme, a classical organization of national scope, also be- 
came actively interested. 

In Hungary Professor André Horvath” energetically organized 
a committee which induced the Ministry of Education to issue an 
order that a Horace program be held some time during 1935-36 in 


% For further details, cf. the CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxx (1935), 380. In Les Etudes 
Classiques 1935, 1-154 was printed a Horatian bibliography. 
“ Cf. Parthenon vim (1934), 55 f. and Hivatalos Kézliny xu (1934), 160 f. 
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every secondary school and college in the country! Carmina Hor- 
alii Selecta, containing new music by Joseph Wagner for several 
of Horace’s poems, was promptly published. A public meeting was 
held in Budapest last December, the program being broadcast 
over the national network. These are but a few of the activities 
which were carried out by the energetic classicists of Hungary, 
but space forbids more to be mentioned here. 

In Austria, political conditions were scarcely favorable for an 
enterprise like the Bimillennium Horatianum, and yet a great deal 
was effected. Professor E. Hauler, of Vienna, kindly sent me a 
brief account, courteously concluding: 


Nehmen Sie, sehr geehrter Herr Kollege, die Versicherung entgegen, dass wir 
Ihre schéne Anregung nach Kriften zu férdern versucht haben. 


On June 1, 1935, Professor Ed. Lastle lectured at the University 
of Vienna under the auspices of the Freunde des humanistischen 
Gymnasiums on “Horaz in Osterreich,” and on January 11, 1936, 
under the joint auspices of the Eranos Vindobonensis, Verein der 
Freunde des humanistischen Gymnasiums, and Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
der Altphilologen Osterreichs a Horaz-Feier was held in the Festsaal 
of the University, at which Professor Karl Mras lectured on 
*‘Horaz als Mensch und Dichter” and Herr Hans Siebert, of the 
Burgtheater, recited several of Horace’s poems. In Wiener Studien 
Lu (1935), 80-84, also, Professor L. Rademacher published ‘‘Eine 
Studie zu Horaz, Sat. 1, 4, 65 f.” 

In Germany, Professor Johannes Stroux, of the University of 
Munich, made the third issue of Philologus for 1935 a Horasz- 
Heft and in referring to this graciously wrote: 

Es wiirde mich sehr freuen, wenn unsere verehrten amerikanischen Collegen 


daraus entnehmen, wie gerne wir unsere festliche Verehrung fiir den Dichter 
mit den Feiern Amerikas zusammenenklingen lassen. 


At this University, also, on February 11, 1936 Professor Rudolph 
A. Schroeder read from his new German translation, Die Gedichte 
des Horaz, and presented a valuable exposé of German “‘Festlitera- 
tur iiber Horaz.’’ At Breslau Professor W. Kroll arranged a Horace 
evening under the auspices of the Schlesische Gesellschaft fiir 
vaterlandische Kultur, an organization over a century old. Among 
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others whose support was enlisted were Professor Ernst Diehl, of 
Halle; Professor Karl Meister, of Heidelberg; Professor K. Barwick, 
of Jena; Professor Schéne, of Miinster; and Professor Weinreich, 
of Tiibingen; but details of what was done at these universities 
are lacking. 

In Poland, the Academy of Sciences appointed Dr. Leon Stern- 
bach, of the University of Cracow, as chairman of a committee on 
the Horace celebration. In addition to local programs, a memorial 
volume, Commentationes Horatianae, was published (1935). At 
Warsaw, Professor Gustav Przychocki was greatly interested and 
arranged a meeting. 

In Finland, Professor Edvin Linkomics, at Helsingfors, sponsored 
the celebration. 

In Sweden, Professor Einar Léfstedt, of Lund, and Professor 
Axel Boethius were interested and active. The latter lectured on 
“The Villa of Horace’’ and similar subjects before several sections 
of the Svenska Humanistika Férbundet. To Ord Och Bild, which is 
reported to be the most important cultural magazine in Sweden, 
Professor Ivar Harrie contributed a scholarly and valuable article 
on Horace. 

In Norway, Professor Alf. Sommerfelt and Professor Eitrem, 
both at Oslo, held a public meeting; and the latter, as chairman of 
the Klassisk Forening, brought the enterprise to the attention of 
other centers of learning. 

In the Netherlands, Professor P. J. Enk gave a public lecture 
on Horace before the faculty and students at the University of 
Groningen. 

In the Bucharest Universul for August 31, 1934 Professor T. 
Tordanescu summarized the Iowa bulletin and proposed that the 
anniversary be observed in Rumania. The actual celebration was 
held December 21, 1935, and was described in the Bucharest 
Curentul of December 29 and the Universul of December 30. 

In Spain, Dean Don Miguel Garcia Morente, of the University 
of Madrid, approved of the celebration and planned a volume 
of essays. Professor Bonifacio Chamorro published ‘‘Veinte Odas 
de Horacio” in Anales de la Universitad de Madrid tv (1935), 
1-31. At the University of Cervera (Lerida) Rev. Emmanuel 
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Jové, C.M.F., gave constant publicity to the celebration in 
Palaestra Latina, a journal published entirely in Latin, of which 
he is editor, and devoted one issue entirely to the poet. 

As to Italy, on November 13, 1930—and it should be observed 
that this was three months before the appearance of my editorial 
in the CLassicAL JouRNAL—I wrote separate letters to Signor 
Mussolini and to Professor L. Pareti, one of the editors of Atene e 
Roma, which had initiated the Vergil celebration, urging the Ital- 
ians to suggest a similar tribute to Horace. Neither communication 
was answered, or its receipt even acknowledged. On July 31, 1932, 
I wrote to Signor Nobile Giacomo de Martino, Italian embassador 
in Washington, who courteously replied that he did not know 
what could be done; that he was writing home and would com- 
municate with me again as soon as he received an answer. That was 
the last I heard from him or the Italian embassy. On July 16, 
1932, I wrote again to Professor Pareti but again received no reply. 

At first this indifference on the part of Italian authorities toward 
a proposal to honor one of Italy’s great sons puzzled me. Finally 
some one gave me the clue: the Italians, who were planning to cele- 
brate the birth of Augustus in 1937, naturally felt that three Italian 
bimillennia in seven years would perhaps seem too many, and 
found Augustus a personage more congenial to the present régime 
in Italy than a republican like Horace could be. Of course such a 
decision ignored the important psychological factor of the place 
which Horace’s poems have won in the affections of mankind as 
compared with an emperor who, whatever his other merits and 
achievements, left no literature for men to read and love. 

It soon came to pass, however, that the Italian officials’ hands 
were forced by the rising tide of interest in the Horace celebration 
not only in other countries but even in the private schools and 
universities of Italy itself. For example, Fr. Agostino Gemelli, 
O.F.M., rector of the Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore in 
Milan, announced a series of lectures on Horace to be delivered 
there and began to refer to the Bimillenium in its official organ, 
Aevum. Finally, the Istituto di Studi Romani at Rome was in- 
structed to act (I have not been able to learn exactly when) and 
pushed the celebration thenceforth with characteristic Italian 
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vigor. Perhaps its most notable achievement was a series of weekly 
lectures by both Italian and foreign scholars, each of the latter 
developing the influence of Horace upon the literature of his own 
country. In J] Mondo Classico v (1935), 3-7 Professor Corso Bus- 
caroli, president of the Liceo Classico at Imola (Bologna), trans- 
lated several poems under the title ““Da Orazio Lirico.”’ 

In Great Britian, the editors of the Classical Review, though 
objecting to the date, as they had done at the time of the Vergil 
celebration, lent their support.” Professor Cyril Bailey, of Oxford, 
who was president of the [British] Classical Association for 1933- 
34, took up the suggestion eagerly and brought it to the attention 
of the Association’s numerous branches. At its annual meeting at 
Southampton in April, 1935, Professor J. F. Dobson, of Bristol 
University, read a paper on ‘Maecenas and the Poets” and Pro- 
fessor J. D. Craig, of Sheffield University, one on “‘A Portrait Bust 
of Horace.’”* Dr. E. Fraenkel, the newly appointed Corpus Pro- 
fessor of Latin at Oxford, lectured on Horace before the British 
Academy and also before the Manchester branch of the Classical 
Association. In Discovery xvi (1935), 364 f. Professor Bailey pub- 
lished an interesting paper on “The Bimillenary of Horace.” 
Arrowsmiths at Bristol published H. B. Mayor’s translations en- 
titled Seventy Odes of Horace. 

Mr. L. C. Chalmers-Hunt, of Hendon, energetic secretary of 
the Horatian Society and himself a translator of Horace,” arranged 
a bimillenary dinner for July 24, 1935 at Cordwainers’ Hall in 
London. Among the speakers were two prominent politicians, Sir 
John Simon and Mr. L. S. Amery, the latter president of the 
Classical Association for 1935-36 and the author of The Stranger 
of the Ulysses,"* whose inspiring addresses were published in The 
Nineteenth Century and After cxvun (1935), 484-91. At an earlier 
meeting of the Horatian Society, moreover, the secretary read a 
paper entitled “The Influence of Horace on Elizabethan and 
Augustan Poets.” 


% Cf. Classical Review xirx (1935), 1. 

6 Cf. Proc. [Brit.] Class. Assoc. xxxm (1935), 35-38 and 38-41. 

17 Cf. The Odes of Horace—A Selection: London, Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent 
& Co. (1925). 

18 For a review of this volume cf. CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxx (1936), 1, 46f. 
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Dr. Rouse, of the Perse School, Cambridge, interested his Asso- 
ciation for the Reform of Latin Teaching in the celebration, and 
its official organ’? contains an account of two local celebrations, 
one in England and one in Scotland. 

In Ireland, Professor O’Neill’s paper has already been cited 
(see p. 67, n. 1, above). In October, 1935 Professor J. F. D’Alton 
read a Horace paper at a formal celebration under the auspices of 
the Classical Society at University College, Dublin. Professor P. 
Browne read several translations of Horace into Gaelic before 
the Gaelic Literary Society of Dublin. At University College, 
Cobh, Professor W. H. Porter read a paper before the Literary 
and Scientific Society. At Maynooth St. Patrick’s College offered 
a prize of ten guineas for the best translation of Carm. m1, 16. 

Returning to the western hemisphere we find Professor Norman 
W. DeWitt, of Victoria College, sponsoring the celebration in Can- 
ada.”° On December 9, 1935 he spoke on “The Life and Thought 
of Horace,’ and Professor L. A. MacKay on “The Art and In- 
fluence of Horace” at a meeting at the University of Toronto, at 
which the president of the University presided. The program of 
the Ontario Educational Association on April 23 contained two 
Horace papers: “Horace and the Modern World,” by Professor 
P. J. Robinson, of St. Andrews College; and “The Vocabulary of 
Horace,” by Professor L. A. MacKay, of University College, 
Toronto. Professor William H. Alexander’s address, “‘Aurea 
Mediocritas,” at the University of Alberta’s celebration, was 
printed by the University; and verses composed by Watson and 
Hope Kirkconnell for the University of Manitoba celebration were 
also printed by that university. 

Because of disturbed conditions in Mexico the celebration in 
that country had to be directed from Ysleta College, El Paso, 
Texas. Professor Joseph Hernandez del Castillo, S. J., was in 
charge and arranged an interesting program for May 28, 1935. 

One of the first to respond to the CLASSICAL JOURNAL’s editorial 
was Professor Aurelio Espinosa Polit, S.J., Colegio de Cotocollao, 
Quito, Ecuador, who subscribes to the CLAssICAL JOURNAL and 


19 Cf. Latin Teaching x1x (1936), 17-19 and 19 f. 
2° For Ontario see p. 69 and n. 2, above. 
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belongs to the American Philological Association. His public 
celebration was described at length in El Comercio of Quito for 
December 22, 1935. He planned also a series of lectures, a reading 
club, a volume of Horatian studies, an augmentation of the Horace 
literature in the Cotocollao library, the arousing of interest in the 
celebration in other schools in Ecuador, etc. He published an ac- 
count of the Bimillennium in Memorias de la Academia Ecuator- 
iana for May, 1935, 1-11. Professor Antonio Rubianes, of the Col- 
egio de San Gabriel at Quito, was also interested. 

In Chile, Rev. Fernando Krebs, Prefect of Studies in the Colegio 
del Sagrado Corazon, Chillan, displayed great interest in the cele- 
bration. In particular he emphasized Horace in the Latin which 
they were reading at the college. 

For the Argentine Republic, Paraguay, and Uraguay the special 
honorary representative of the celebration was Professor Antonio 
Ennis, at the Colegio de la Sagrada Familia, Cordoba, A. R. He 
arranged a public program at his own institution for October 2, 
1935, and at the Colegio Anchieta on September 29. 

In conclusion, I apologize once more to all those whose labors 
have been passed by in silence or inadequately mentioned. It is 
regretable, too, that there is no space to quote the numerous let- 
ters, resolutions, etc., in my files which indicate the rejuvenation of 
enthusiasm which has come to classical teachers, the resurrection 
of interest among those who studied the classics long ago and had 
almost forgotten that fact (not to mention their long-lost command 
of the language), the mutually helpful revelation of these two 
groups to each other, and countless other values which have 
accrued from the Horace celebration of 1935. 

My title is intended to suggest that this is not the last bimillen- 
nium which will be celebrated for Horace. It is to be hoped that 
the next one will be even more successful than this, quod felix 
faustumque sit. 











OVID’S APOLOGIA 


By Maurice W. AVERY 
Williams College 





The long poem which forms Book 1 of Ovid’s Tristia is surely 
one of the most remarkable and ingenious productions of that 
unhappily ingenious poet. Both the tone and the content of the 
poem, when considered in the light of the circumstances under 
which it was composed, almost inevitably cause several questions 
to rise in the mind of the reader. What was Ovid’s purpose in 
writing as he does write? What information, direct and indirect, 
does the poem supply concerning the reasons for his exile? What 
is its character and value as a defense? What evidence does it con- 
tribute to our understanding of the poet’s personality and tem- 
perament? 

Before we attempt to answer these questions it might be well 
to review briefly the circumstances which were responsible for the 
composition of this poem. In the year 8 the poet, now fifty years 
old, apparently secure in his social and literary position, busily 
engaged in the writing and revision of his two most ambitious 
works, the Metamorphoses and the Fasti, suddenly received an 
imperial command, expressed in anything but gentle terms, to 
remove himself from Rome by a certain date, and to take up his 
residence at Tomi on the Black Sea, a remote and cheerless out- 
post of the imperium Romanum. The reasons for this severe 
punishment have been discussed endlessly and with little profit. 
We shall have a word to say on this subject later, but with no 
intention of trying to solve the mystery. 

Bewildered and heart-broken by this totally unexpected catas- 
trophe, the poet bade farewell to his family and friends and took 
his departure from his beloved Rome, which he was never to see 
again. But on the long journey to Tomi, which occupied nearly a 
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year, the natural buoyancy of his temperament reasserted itself 
to some degree. Instead of yielding to despair, he soon found com- 
fort and occupation in writing letters in verse, inspired by his 
recent experiences, and when he reached his destination he ar- 
ranged in order these verse epistles, wrote a preface for them, and 
despatched them to Rome. They form Book 1 of the Tristia. 

He then turned his attention to a more difficult and more serious 
undertaking, the composition of the apology for his life and works 
which stands by itself as Book m1 of the Tristia, and with which 
we are now occupied. In all likelihood this poem: was written not 
long after Ovid’s arrival at Tomi, probably in the year 9 of our 
era. But he had been there long enough to appreciate the remote- 
ness at least of his lonely place of exile, and to learn the names 
of the barbarous tribes, which, to his mind, threatened the safety 
of this distant outpost. 

The Apologia contains 578 verses, written in Ovid’s favorite 
metre, the elegiac couplet. Ostensibly it is addressed to Augustus 
himself. It falls naturally into two parts: verses 1-206 are in gen- 
eral a plea for clemency, together with a complete enumeration, 
sometimes eloquent, occasionally pathetic, more often ingenious, 
and almost always highly flattering to the emperor, of the various 
grounds on which the poet bases his hope of at least a partial 
forgiveness. Verses 207-578 are an elaborate defense of the Ars 
Amatoria, one of the causes of the exile. 

It will be worth while, I think, to summarize and comment on 
each of these two parts separately before we attempt to reach any 
definite conclusions about the poem as a whole. 

The first twenty-eight verses form an introduction: 


Why do I court again the Muses, cause of my ruin? If I were wise I should 
hate the learned sisters. But perhaps the very thing that was responsible 
for my wound will also heal it, as Telephus once found. Poetry has power to 
stir anger, but also to soothe it. Often song moves the gods to favor their 
worshipers; witness Caesar’s commands that hymns be sung to Ops, and 
again to Apollo. Recall these precedents, I beg of you, most gentle Caesar, 
and let your anger be lessened. 


The poet now begins his plea proper with three closely con- 
nected paragraphs: 
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1. (vss. 29-40) Of course I will not deny that I have deserved your anger. 
But if I had not offended what would you have to forgive? If Jupiter hurled 
his thunderbolt every time mankind offends, his armory would soon be empty. 
But he uses his weapons for the beneficent purpose of clearing the atmosphere. 
Therefore he is called deservedly father of the gods. You, who are called 
father of your country, should imitate the example of your divine counter- 
part. 

2. (vss. 41-60) In fact your moderation is well known. After your victory 
in the civil war you not only forgave your opponents, but honored many of 
them. My case is better than their’s, for I never bore arms against you. On 
the contrary, I have always been one of your most ardent supporters. 

3. (vss. 61-80) As proof of my devotion may I call your attention to the 
fact that my books are full of complimentary references to you. Look at my 
latest work, unfortunately not yet finished. There you will find flattering 
evidence of my loyal admiration. Of course your glory cannot be made greater 
by poems, but even Jupiter enjoys hearing his victory over the Giants cele- 
brated. Alas, how cruel was he who read to you my sportive verses, so that 
you could not peruse with unprejudiced mind those poems which pay you 
reverence. 


At this point Ovid introduces a digression in the form of a la- 
ment, in order to avoid, by change of tone and subject-matter, the 
monotony that might result from an uninterrupted series of direct 
pleas: 

(vss. 81-88) When once a house has begun to fall it soon collapses of its own 


weight. My song has earned me the hatred of men, who have followed, as 
they should, your example. 


The argument is then resumed: 


(vss. 89-102) You once showed your approval of my life and character by 
presenting me with the horse of an eques. My official career too is unblemished. 
This recent occurrence is my first offense. 


As if to emphasize this plea by setting it apart from the rest, the 
poet places here another digression in the form of a lament: 
(vss. 103-108) Why did I see anything? Why did I become, unintentionally, 
an accessory? It was by accident that Actaeon saw Diana unclad; but none 
the less he became the prey of his hounds. Surely, where gods are involved, 
even misfortune must be atoned for, and accident is no excuse in a case of 
injured deity. 


This paragraph contains at least two points of interest, the direct 
reference to the occurrence which had stirred the anger of Augus- 
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tus, and the strange, rather pathetic statement regarding the stern 
implacability of the divine vengeance. I shall have something to 
say about the former below. The latter statement seems ominously 
inappropriate in a plea for mercy, despite the implied flattery of 
the emperor. This is, I think, not the only passage in the A pologia 
in which the poet forgets, for the time being, his avowed purpose 
in writing, and gives expression simply to his own feelings. 

We come now to a second series of three arguments or pleas, 
which lead up very effectively to the climax of Part 1: 


1. (vss. 109-124) Through my error a house hitherto blameless has come 
to ruin, a house not undistinguished in the time of my fathers, and on which 
my talents have shed new lustre. For though I may be thought not to have 
made the best use of my gifts, yet my name is known in all the world, and 
the learned venture to rank me with men whose achievements are not de- 
spised. This house, well-pleasing to the Muses, has been ruined by a single 
offense. But it can rise again, if Caesar’s wrath will only abate. 


In this paragraph occurs the only instance of outspoken independ- 
ence in all of Part 1. Highly significant too, as we shall see later, 
is the poet’s proud assertion of his literary eminence. However, 
in view of the fact that his work was at least partly responsible 
for his disgrace, we may well question the wisdom of such asser- 
tions in this setting. 

The second and third of the three paragraphs are more in keep- 
ing with the general tone of Part 1, and lead directly to the climax 
of this part: 

2. (vss. 125-138) And great is your mercy, Caesar, as is proved by the fact 
that you spared my life and my property. Nor was I subjected to the disgrace 
of a formal condemnation in court; you personally, with biting words, as 
befits an emperor, avenged your own wrong. 

3. (vss. 139-154) I shall continue to hope, because I know your merciful 
character, although the recollection of my conduct often makes me despair. 


And at last the climax is reached in an elaborate prayer: 


(vss. 155-182) Therefore by the gods above, by the fatherland, so may the 
deserved love of Rome be granted you, so may Livia continue to share the 
years with you, so may your son prosper, so may your grandsons follow in 
your footsteps, so may Victory smile on you, as is her wont, so may your 
commander, who fights under your auspices, return home triumphant—be 
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merciful, I pray, and do not take from me the hope of some day appeasing 
your anger. 


As an epilogue the poet appends to this eloquent appeal the 
following modest request: 


(vss. 183-204) I do not pray for my return, but only for a more kindly place 
of exile. Others have been banished for more serious offenses, but none to a 
place so remote as this. And the situation of this distant outpost is not safe. 
Heaven forbid that a Roman citizen be captured by hostile barbarians while 
the Caesars live. 


In general, then, the first part of the poem is evidently a plea 
for mercy rather than a defense. The poet admits his guilt, refers 
repeatedly to the emperor’s well-known clemency, calls attention 
to the high reputation always borne by his family, to the fact that 
his is a first offense, that his loyalty and devotion have been abun- 
dantly proved, and finally, in an eloquent prayer, throws himself 
on the mercy of Augustus. In fact, if the poem ended here, there 
would be no serious question, I think, of its interpretation. The 
poet’s general purpose in writing is plain enough. Three points, 
however, deserve mention. First, and perhaps most important, is 
the fact that, in the circumstances, Ovid seems to express himself 
at times in a manner and tone that are remarkably light-hearted, 
almost frivolous. This is notably true in the introductory verses. 
There is no reason to doubt that the poet was thoroughly un- 
happy, nor to question the sincerity of the sentiments he expresses. 
But the fatal fluency of his verses, fatal in more senses than one, 
the rhetorical flavor of his diction, the incorrigible cleverness of 
his style and composition, in short, all the familiar Ovidian traits 
found in earlier and happier works, for example, the Ars A maioria, 
cannot fail to impress the unsympathetic reader with a sense of 
artificiality and insincerity. I think we may safely assume that 
Augustus was an unsympathetic reader. In fact, if the poet’s 
A pologia ever reached him at all, I can easily believe that he would 
have tossed it aside impatiently after reading only the opening 
verses. The second point is the significant paragraph in which he 
refers with pride to his achievement and position in the field of 
literature. And third is the rather surprising emphasis which he 
places on a certain poem as the cause of his ruin. But this brings 
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us to Part m1 of the A pologia, which is totally different from Part 1 
in tone, subject-matter, and purpose. Here the poet suddenly casts 
aside the réle of the humble suppliant, and boldly undertakes an 
elaborate and highly ingenious defense of his case, or of part of it 
at least: 

(vss. 207-238) The causes of my ruin are two, a poem and a mistake (car- 
men et error). Of the latter I shall say nothing, lest I reopen your wound, 
Caesar. With regard to the former, may I say with all deference that you are 
mistaken in your opinion of this poem. But in view of the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities which you carry, it is not surprising that you have no time to 
read my sportive trifles. 


Part 1, then, is to be a defense of the Ars Amatoria. The poet 
avoids discussion of his error, not so much, I think, because he 
wishes to spare the emperor pain, as because there was really 
nothing he could say, more than he has already said (Cf., e.g., 103- 
108). Observe that his first argument in defense of the Ars is a 
bold countercharge; for despite the flattering tact with which he 
expresses himself, the meaning of his words is simply this, that 
Augustus has acted ignorantly in branding the Ars as an immoral 
book, because obviously he has never read it. 
He then goes on: 
(vss. 239-252) But if you had found time to read my book, you would have 


realized that it does not violate your laws, for I carefully warned Roman 
ladies that these instructions were not for them. 


(vss. 253-276) But, you say, it is possible for a matron to use arts intended for 
others. Then the matron should not read anything, because every poem can 
teach her to sin if she is inclined that way. Take the case of Ilia in Ennius, or 
Venus, ‘mother of the race of Aeneas” in Lucretius. 


(vss. 277-312) But, you reply, my poem does corrupt some women, on my 
own admission. I deny this. Grant that I admit it, however; what about 
other sources of corruption? Why don’t you close the theatres? Look at the 
inducements to immorality offered by the games in the Circus, by the public 
porticoes, even by the holy temples. Everything can corrupt perverted minds. 


We must confess that these arguments, although perhaps in- 
genious, certainly do not help the poet’s case. He tacitly admits, 
while pretending to deny, the harmful possibilities of his poem. 
His references to other sources of corruption are quite beside the 
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point. The Ars Amatoria was censored, not because of its ob- 
scenity, such as one might find, if he would, in Ennius, Lucretius, 
and the theatre—in fact there are very few objectionable verses 
in all the three books of the poem—but because it professed to 
teach, with diabolical cleverness, the art of seduction. Of course 
the poem was never meant to be taken seriously. It is a master- 
piece of wit, combining the two elements of a parody of the di- 
dactic poem and a burlesque of the overserious elegiac love poetry 
recently written by Tibullus and Propertius. But apparently Ovid 
felt that it was useless to try to convince the unsympathetic em- 
peror of this fact. At any rate, unfortunately he tries to meet 
Augustus on his own ground, and to argue that his work is not 
immoral, or at least no more immoral than many others. 

Quite different, however, is the tone of the next paragraph: 
(vss. 313-344) But why, you ask, did I have to write on such a subject? To 
this I can only reply that I regret my error in judgment. Why did I not under- 
take the old familiar epic themes of Troy or Thebes, or some portion of your 
mighty deeds, Caesar? But my talent was not adequate to deal with such 
subjects. No, my fate led me to the ruinous theme of love. O, why did I ever 
learn to write at all! 


If the poet had been content to limit his defense of the Ars Ama- 
toria to this paragraph, how much more effective his plea would 
have been! From a practical point of view, the only possible de- 
fense, in the circumstances, was to admit the charge and express 
his sincere repentance for his indiscretion. But no, being Ovid, he 
must continue to display his fatal ingenuity. He does not know 
when to stop: 

(vss. 345-630) Perhaps you think that my own character is reflected in my 


poem. Nothing could be further from the truth. No scandal has ever touched 
my name. My life is chaste, my Muse sportive. 


The poet now proceeds to develop the second main argument 
of his defense: 


(vss. 361-470) I am not the only poet to write of love, although I am the 
only one who has been punished for it. Just recall the names of Anacreon, 
Sappho, Callimachus, Menander, Homer, and the writers of Greek tragedy. 
On the Roman side think of Catullus, Calvus, Cinna, Anser, Cornuficius, 
Cato, Ticidas, Memmius, Metellus, Hortensius, Servius, Sisenna, and 
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Gallus. Tibullus and Propertius gave instruction in the art of love, and I 
have merely followed their example. 


(vss. 471-496) Then there are those who have written books on the art of 
playing dice and other games of chance, and those who have written mock- 
didactic poems on various other subjects. None of these has been punished 
for his work. 


(vss. 497-528) What if I had written mimes with their obscene jokes and 
disreputable characters? These corrupt both ears and eyes. Just look at 
some of the entertainments that you yourself have sponsored, Augustus. 


(vss. 529-538) It is unfortunate that nature has not endowed me with the 
talent to relate your deeds in epic song. But may I remind you that even 
your revered Vergil tells of the unhallowed love of Dido and Aeneas, and 
that this is the most popular episode in the whole Aeneid. 


(vss. 539-546) Is it quite just to punish me now for a poem written so 
many years ago? 


And at last the long series of arguments is brought to a close 
in two paragraphs quite similar, both in content and in tone, to 
Part 1 of the Apologia: 

(vss. 547-562) In order that you may know that not all of my literary work 
is of this offensive character, may I call your attention to my Fasti, my 
tragedy, and especially to my Metamorphoses, with their many passages in- 
spired by you and your family. 

(vss. 563-578) Finally, I have never attacked or wounded anyone in my 
verses. I think that many are distressed at my misfortunes. Therefore for- 
give me, I pray, at least to the extent of granting me a safer place of exile, 
that my punishment may be more nearly equal to my offense. 


So ends Ovid’s A pologia. 

We may now summarize our replies to the questions raised at 
the beginning of this paper. I use the word ‘summarize’ because 
the answers are, I am sure, in large part obvious enough from 
what has already been said. And I have purposely allowed Ovid 
to speak for himself at some length, as he dearly loved to speak, 
in order that the reader might form his own opinion as to the 
merits of his case. 

First, then, what is the real purpose of this poem? Just as Ovid’s 
offenses were two, carmen et error, so the purposes of his A pologia 
are two. Part 1 of the poem, with its rather abject attitude, its 
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boundless flattery of the emperor, its insistence on his proved 
clemency, is the poet’s defense, and the only possible defense, of 
his error. But Part 0, with its very different tone, is more than 
a defense of the unfortunate Ars Amatoria, it is an emphatic 
denial of guilt. Further, it is a highly ingenious and convincing 
exposition of the ridiculousness of this part of the accusation. In 
other words, far from admitting his fault and pleading for mercy, 
the poet boldly undertakes to convince the emperor that he has 
acted not only hastily but ignorantly. 

As for the causes of the exile, there can be no doubt that one of 
them was the alleged immoral character of the Ars Amatoria. 
What the error was probably we shall never know. Three facts 
only are certain, and they contribute very little towards a solution 
of the mystery. In the first place, Ovid blames himself for having 
seen something that he should not have seen, and that apparently 
he did not intend to see. Secondly, he is reluctant to discuss the 
error at all for fear of reopening Caesar’s wound, a statement 
which justifies the inference that his mistake was something that 
touched the emperor personally and painfully. Finally, and this 
point should not be overlooked, Ovid makes it plain that his fault 
was an error, a mistake, in no sense a conscious offense. On the 
slight foundation furnished by these obscure clues the modern 
academic imagination has erected various startling castles of fancy 
.to explain Ovid’s error. I mention only two of these unproved 
and unprovable theories. It has been seriously advanced that the 
poet had accidentally seen the empress Livia bathing. Anyone 
who can find in verse 105 of the poem, a verse in which Ovid com- 
pares his fate to that of Actaeon, any support for such a theory 
ought, for his own peace of mind, to close his Ovid and confine 
his reading henceforth to safer and more serious authors, such as 
Vitruvius or the Auctor ad Herennium. A second theory would 
have us believe that the poet had caught sight of Augustus himself 
and the younger Julia in a compromising situation. At that time 
Augustus was seventy years old, the younger Julia was his grand- 
daughter, and was probably about twenty. I refrain from further 
comment. Before we leave this interesting but unprofitable sub- 
ject, I should like to call attention to the comparative importance 
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inter se of the two grounds of accusation. It is often stated that the 
offensive character of the Ars Amatoria was only charged against 
the poet to bolster the really serious accusation, and perhaps to 
lessen the possible invidiousness of a severe punishment inflicted 
for purely personal reasons. There may be some truth in this point 
of view. But it is worth noting that Ovid does not share it. He 
refers many times to the Ars as the cause of his misfortune, and 
spends all his ingenuity in an attempt to convince Augustus that 
the poem is not really harmful, or at least no more harmful than 
many others whose authors have gone unpunished. Even after 
allowance is made for the fact that he purposely and for good rea- 
son avoids discussion of the other cause of his exile, it is impossible 
to deny that Ovid himself looks upon the Ars as no less responsible 
for his ruin than the error. 

If we now try to estimate the value of the poem as a defense, 
we must admit that it is a brilliant failure. For whatever good 
impressions might possibly have been produced by the humility 
and adulation of Part 1 are more than outweighed by the clever 
audacity of Part 1m. This fact raises the most interesting question 
of all, a question that depends for its answer on our interpretation 
of the poet’s character, or at least certain traits of his character. 
Why does Ovid, who may have been everything else, but who 
certainly was not stupid, commit such a stupid blunder as to de- 
fend in the most outspoken, almost offensive manner, a perfectly 
hopeless case, which had, moreover, already been decided against 
him? Now it has been remarked often, and perhaps with justice, 
that Ovid lacks depth. Few will deny his fluency and grace, his 
matchless narrative skill, and above all his wit. But the final im- 
pression is apt to be one of superficiality. He does not move us 
deeply because he is not himself deeply moved. Yet there is, I 
think, one positive trait that has for him all the meaning of a 
profound, vital conviction, and that is pride in his profession. 
A skeptic in a skeptical age, he subscribes devoutly to the ancient 
belief in the sanctity of the bard. It would be decidedly unfair to 
dismiss this trait as mere literary vanity, for the almost invariable 
companion of literary vanity, namely literary jealousy, simply 
does not exist in Ovid. Moreover, it is hard to believe that so 
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frivolous a quality as vanity could have survived the catastrophe 
which the poet had just experienced, or could have impelled him 
to so bold an expression of independence. Ovid’s pride in his art 
is something far more fundamental than any vanity. And it is 
this very quality that makes him intolerant of the criticism of one 
who is not a poet, even if the critic is the emperor himself. Herein 
lies the explanation of the second part of the poet’s A pologia. And 
perhaps it is not fanciful to suggest that this consciousness of his 
talent, the precious gift of the gods, and of his achievement did 
more than anything else to hearten and sustain him in his mis- 
fortune. He remains true to himself, and we must admire his 
stubborn adherence to an ideal, even if we refuse to share the ideal 
with him. Yet he was by no means blind to his faults, as is clearly 
shown by the amusing anecdote told of him by the elder Seneca. 
Therefore we may fitly close these remarks by quoting the shrewd 
judgment of that ancient critic, as a not inappropriate epitaph 
for the poet who himself composed so many epitaphs: 


NON IGNORAVIT VITIA SUA, SED AMAVIT. 





























Notes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent directly 
to Roy C. Flickinger, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.] 


A GUESS AS TO WHY OVID WAS EXILED 


Perhaps it is mere folly to suggest after all these years a possible 
reason for which the self-styled tenerorum lusor amorum in- 
curred the unforgiving wrath of the ruler of Rome. However, dif- 
ferent occasions bring different ideas. One morning as I was think- 
ing of present political conditions in our country, the similarity 
of the self-confidence required for the large-scale planning of the 
Augustan bureaucratic government and that of the “New Deal” 
administration occurred to me. Then followed a train of thought 
on the opposition which would naturally follow upon the course of 
action in a government so different from that preceding it and es- 
tablished by long years of tradition. Could Ovid, with his love of 
social life and ability to entertain, have one time allowed his clever- 
ness to take a form, applauded by his fellows no doubt, in which 
his verse played upon a criticism of the ruler? Would not such a 
sentiment expressed by a popular poet have been an erroren: 
non scelus, though not officially admitted, sufficient to wound the 
pride of a statesman-politician who took special pains to acquire 
new powers with popular approval? 

Though Augustus was shrewd enough to take over continuous 
powers of consul, proconsul, senate, tribune of the plebs, high 
priest, and even to merge the worship of emperor and state in his 
person, without arousing popular indignation, by the simple ex- 
pedient of keeping the names and forms of republican government, 
still we know that there was dissatisfaction. Suetonius tells us that 
Augustus suppressed numerous revolts, conspiracies, and attempts 
at revolution from time to time. 

Would Augustus, then, have taken criticism in a humble and 
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teachable spirit? He liked to be known as a kind benefactor, but 
his conduct sometimes belied his sincerity. The records do not show 
a consistent attitude of kindness to the vanquished in the five civil 
wars in which he engaged to avenge the death of his great-uncle 
Julius and to protect his achievements. I wonder, too, if Antony’s 
conduct had been so disgraceful as to arouse general resentment, 
why Augustus had to resort to the unusual and certainly not 
magnanimous procedure of having Antony’s will publicly opened 
and read before his death. It would seem like making another op- 
portunity to display beneficence by releasing all Antony’s relatives 
and friends to him though he was proclaimed a public enemy, and 
of excusing the townsmen of Bononia, because they were clients 
of Antony, from taking the oath of allegiance. 

The nature of some of the criticism aimed at Augustus may be 
deduced from the typical gossip of the times which Suetonius 
conscientiously catalogues with the rest of his biographical ma- 
terial. Doubtless the following verses had their origin in ridicule 
of Augustus’ presumption at setting himself up as an arbiter of 
morals and of setting up the worship of emperor and state in the 
provinces: 

Cum primum istorum conduxit mensa choragum, 
sexque deos vidit Mallia sexque deas, 

impia dum Phoebi Caesar mendacia ludit, 
dum nova divorum cenat adulteria: 

omnia se a terris tunc numina declinarunt, 
fugit et auratos Juppiter ipse thronos. 


Could Ovid have been responsible for these verses of unknown 
authorship? They are in the elegiac verse-form so common in his 
poetry. As to their spirit we may be reminded first of the cynical 
sophistication evident in the earlier love-poetry of Ovid’s legally 
trained mind. In the Fasti and Metamorphoses of his maturer years 
he shows a scholarly acquaintance with the festivals and mythol- 
ogy associated with the Graeco-Roman gods. That he may have 
viewed with thoughtful disapproval a human self-confidence which 
dared to undertake competition with deity in his grandiose 
schemes may be inferred, it seems to me, from the position given 
to mythological tales based on that idea at the end of the fifth and 
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the beginning of the sixth book of the Metamorphoses. At the close 
of book five, for example, we find Calliope’s story of the contest in 
song between the Muses and the Pierides for which the pre- 
sumptuous ones were turned into magpies. Book six begins with 
a story of how Arachne challenged Minerva to a contest in weaving 
and upon being vanquished was transformed into a spider. With 
a presumption almost equal to Arachne’s, perhaps, I dare to pre- 
sent to classical scholars the idea that these verses quoted by 
Suetonius may have been the unacknowledged reason for Ovid’s 
exile by a ruler whose sense of humor did not suffice to take criti- 
cism, whether offered in jest or seriously. 
Lou WALKER GARLOW 

ALLIANCE, OHIO 


SEEING SOMETHING THAT IS NOT THERE 


When Considius came riding up to Caesar, eqguo admisso, and 
said montem quem a Labieno occupari voluerit ab hostibus teneri; id 
se a Gallicis armis atque insignibus cognovisse (De Bello Gallico t, 
22), he veritably saw something that was not there. 

The operator in a tower in Johnstown, Pennsylvania, at the 
time of the devastating floods in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and else- 
where early last spring, likewise saw something which was not 
there when he sent out the report, which happened to be false, 
that the big dam had broken again. He thought he saw it breaking. 
As the waters were subsiding a little, the people were venturing 
back from the hills whither they had fled for safety. When they 
heard this report they became the more horror-stricken and fren- 
zied, for many of them still recalled only too vividly the horrors 
of 1889, when this same dam broke. So they again fled to the hills. 
This false report entailed untold additional and unnecessary 
suffering, because someone quod non vidisset pro viso renuntiaverat. 
Seemingly human nature is about the same the world over at all 
times. 

ELMER SCHULTZ GERHARD 
NORTHEAST HIGH SCHOOL, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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DID ST. PAUL READ CERTAIN LATIN AUTHORS? 


How widely St. Paul was acquainted with Greek literature we 
do not know though we can be sure that he had at least read the 
Phaenomena of Aratus, which he quoted in the speech to the 
Athenians (Acts xvm, 28), and probably either Menander or 
Euripides, one of whom he appears to be quoting in the phrase 

POeipovew On xonod’ durria axa 

(I Corinthians xv, 33= Menander, Fr. 218 Koch= Euripides, Fr. 
1013 Nauck). On even less certain ground are we when we con- 
sider whether he may have been familiar with any Latin writer. 
His ignorance of the language itself is not proved by the fact that 
his epistle to the church at Rome was written in Greek. Neverthe- 
less, he was a Roman citizen and as such may have been at least 
superficially acquainted with some of Rome’s greater writers. 
Twice in his epistles he employs words which recall to the reader 
of Horace certain well-known lines, once because of the similarity 
of idea, in the other case because of the apparent use of the same 
verbal play. 

The first involves the apostle’s exhortation to the Christians at 
Corinth (II Cor. v1, 14) not to become unequally yoked with un- 
believers: yu?) yiveode érepotvyoivres amorois. In this striking passage, 
so maintain both Bernard in the Expositor’s Greek Testament and 
Plummer in the International Critical Commentary, the Christians 
are exhorted not only to avoid intermarriage with unbelievers but 
also to refrain from associating with them. The latter denies that 
in this passage there can be any association between érepofvyéw 
and {vyés, a balance. Nevertheless, the practice of using animals of 
different species in a single team is common in the ancient East 
even today and, since it is expressly forbidden in Deuteronomy 
(xxmr, 10, where the Septuagint does not use the word érepotuvyéw), 
ancient Jewish farmers must have done the same. The word 
érepdtvyos is, however, used elsewhere in the Septuagint (Levit. xx, 
19) to denote the prohibition of the breeding of hybrids. Liddell 
and Scott’s latest edition, on the other hand, defines érepofvyéw as 
“draw unequally” and cites Apollonius’ Lexicon Homericum s.v. 
iaopépor, an indication that the editors prefer to accept the original 
meaning of bearing unequal shares of the weight of a yoke. 
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The idea of the union or association of animals of different spe- 
cies, sometimes those which are naturally hostile to each other, 
occurs more than once in Latin literature. One thinks of Horace’s 
Odes 1, 33, 7-9: 

sed prius Apulis 
iungentur capreae lupis 
quam turpi Pholoe peccet adultero. 
Here the pertinent word, iungentur, may connote the bearing of a 
yoke, or it may refer to a sexual union. The context tempts one to 
choose the latter alternative, as does Harper’s Latin Dictionary, 
citing this passage; Page, Palmer, and Wilkins in their edition of 
1896; and, in their translations of the ode, Bennett, Sir Theodore 
Martin (probably), and Professor Whicher (possibly). This is al- 
most certainly the correct view, since elsewhere (Epodes xv1, 30- 
34) the poet speaks of the unnatural union (mirus amor) of tigers 
and deer, and of the dove and the kite, though in the same passage 
he goes on to speak of the herd as no longer fearful of lions and of 
the curious metamorphosis of a goat into a fish, now loving the 
briny deep. Likewise, Vergil (Eclogues vim, 26-28), after speaking 
of the love of Nysa for Mopsus, refers to the union (iungentur) of 
griffins and horses, yet adds: 
aevoque sequenti 
cum canibus timidi venient ad pocula dammae. 

He thus mixes the idea of sexual union with that of mere associa- 
tion, the latter thought being not unlike the familiar statement of 
Isaiah (x1, 6) concerning the time when the calf, young lion, and 
fatling shall lie together, which will take place, as some irreverent 
wit has said, only when they are concentric. For the sexual union 
of the wolf and the sheep we may further cite Aristophanes’ Peace 
(1075 f.), where the word spzevawi leaves no doubt as to interpreta- 
tion. Plautus (A ulularia 228-231) combines the idea of sexual un- 
ion of the ox and the ass (for comic purposes they stand here for 
two characters in the play) with the idea of burden-bearing (ubi 
onus nequeam ferre pariter), making a pun on the double meaning 
of coniunctus. The parallelism between St. Paul’s expression and 
those of the classical authors cited is tempting but very far from 
being conclusive. 
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The second passage involves the well-known play on words 
found in Horace’s Epistles 1, 1, 156 f.: 


Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit et artis 
intulit agresti Latio. 


The poet may here be adapting to his own purposes a sentence of 
Cicero: Quo enim uno vincebamur a victa Graecia, id aut ereptum illis 
est aut certe nobis cum illis communicatum (Brutus 73, 254). Though 
Cicero uses a different root, the idea and the pun are similar to 
those of Horace. St. Paul employs what at first sight seems to be 
a like expression: ’AvaBds eis tos nxwakwrece ailxyadwoiar, 
éiwxey Suara Trois avOpmmroas (Ephesians tv, 8). There is, however, 
conclusive proof that St. Paul was not thinking of either Cicero or 
Horace as he wrote these words, for his sentence is a paraphrase of 
the language of Psalm txvu, 19, which, in the Septuagint, reads 
as follows: ’AvaBas els tos nxuadwrevoas alxuadwotay, x.r.r. Biblical 
commentators, e.g. Abbott in the /nternational Critical Commen- 
tary and Salmon in the Expositor’s Greek Testament, are unanimous 
in terming this a cognate accusative, closely paralleling the orig- 
inal Hebrew of the psalm and of itself a characteristic of Hebraic 
usage. The phrase nxvadwrevoe alyyadwoiay thus means nothing 
more than “he took captives,” a translation which will leave with- 
out textual authority the many sermons which have used this 
text as a starting point and are based on the thought that the 
phrase means “he captured the spirit of captivity.” The same 
phrase occurs also in the Septuagint version of the Song of De- 
borah (Judges v, 12), and the words &&w ri aixyadwoiay are used 
by the writer of Judith (11, 9). Thus, there is no possibility of Latin 
influence upon the phraseology. 

While our discussion has in the one case proved inconclusive and 
negative in the other, it has once more demonstrated the univer- 
sality of the idiom in which the New Testament is written and 
how necessary it is for the careful student to study it in the light 
of pagan literature of the period. 

GEORGE McCRACKEN 


OTTERBEIN COLLEGE 
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Aucust K6ésTer, Studien zur Geschichte des Antiken Seewesens 
(Klio, Beitrige zur Alten Geschichte, Beiheft XXXII): Leipzig, 
Dieterich (1934). Pp. 155. M. 10. 


This Beiheft contains a number of studies on unrelated topics 
dealing with certain phases of maritime activity in antiquity. The 
writer, a well-known authority on such subjects, deals with the 
transports used by Egyptians for obelisks, the great thalamegos 
of Ptolemy IV, the battle of Artemisium, the circling tactics used 
by Greeks, the failure of the Persian fleet in battles with Greek 
ships, and adds two chapters on early ships from Northern Europe. 

Tuomas A. BRADY 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


Jostan Cox Russet and Jonn Paut Herronmus, The Shorter 
Latin Poems of Master Henry of Avranches Relating to England 
(Studies & Documents, No. 1): Cambridge, The Mediaeval 
Academy of America (1935). Pp. 162. 


Master Henry of Avranches was a wandering poet who lived 
nearly two centuries before Chaucer. He spent much time in Eng- 
land as a courtier and apparently did some of his writing there. 
His minor Latin poems vary somewhat according to the charac- 
ters of the patrons to whom they were addressed. They should be 
regarded as a part of English literature, and in his fondness for 
puns, riddles, and anagrams (Cf. poems 1, 7, 36, 38, 42, 48, 49, 
95, etc.) Henry sounds more like an ‘“‘Anglo-Saxon”’ than a conti- 
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nental. His Latinity seems a reminiscence of Alcuin’s; his subject- 
matter often anticipates Chaucer’s. 

Professors Russell and Heironimus have made a careful edition 
with excellent notes and bibliography, and have steered a moder- 
ate course through controversies as to precise authorship of some 
of the poems. Those on Thomas 4 Becket may seem timely in 
1936, when Mr. Eliot’s play on the subject is holding the stage in 
New York. At all events, this volume must be considered by any 
serious students of 13th century literature. The “lithoprinting,”’ 
by Edwards Brothers, is a success, and the wide margins will take 
ink notations. There is no index, but the table of contents is de- 
tailed, and to it is added a useful numbered “Catalogue’”’ of the 
poems attributed to Master Henry. 

BEN C. CLouGH 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


EpGAR WATERMAN ANTHONY, A History of Mosaics: Boston, 
Porter Sargent (1935). Pp. 333 and Lxxx Plates. $7.50. 


This volume will be welcomed and appreciated by scholars in 
general and in particular by students of art, who for a long time 
have felt the need of such a comprehensive monograph. The life 
history of mosaic work is a very long one, appearing now in one 
country and now in another. Its beginnings are lost in the dawn 
of the history of humanity, and it is now believed to have been 
independently attempted by such varied peoples as the early 
Sumerians of Mesopotamia and the Mayas and Aztecs of Central 
America. Yet the origins of the technique seem at present to go 
back to fifth-century Greece. It became a popular floor decoration 
in the Hellenistic period, when various flourishing centers were 
established at Pergamum, Delos, and Alexandria. It seems that 
from Alexandria this medium was introduced into Rome, where it 
became very fashionable. Numerous examples from Pompeii, 
Rome, Herculaneum, and from practically every Roman town and 
province prove its popularity. The Romans, with their taste for 
brilliant and expensive decorations, developed mosaic work ex- 
tensively and used it not only for the paving of floors, but also for 
the decoration of walls, vaults, and niches. They apparently dis- 
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covered, used, and realized the possibilities of glass mosaics. The 
Christians inherited this art from the pagan world, and, since it 
agreed with their religious ideals and feelings, employed it exten- 
sively. Glass mosaic reached its climax in the first Byzantine 
Golden Age (A.D. 500-700), when Justinian set the pace of artistic 
production by building Hagia Sophia in Constantinople. Bril- 
liant examples from this and the earlier Christian periods are to 
be found in Rome, Constantinople, and especially in Ravenna. 
A second climax was reached in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries, when the classic and the monastic influences and tradi- 
tions were mixed to produce the wonderful mosaics of Hosios 
Lucas and of Daphni in Greece; the brilliant mosaics of Venice 
and Florence in Italy, and of Sicily. With the fall of Constanti- 
nople the art of mosaic, which depended on rich patronage, de- 
clined, and when used in Italy was treated in the manner of 
monumental painting. Interest in mosaic work was revived in the 
nineteenth century, when the attention of the scholars was directed 
to the art of the Byzantine period, and as a result its true value 
was once more realized. 

This, in brief outline, is the history of mosaic work as described 
and illustrated in a clear and concise manner in the present vol- 
ume. The material covered is immense and was hitherto scattered 
in various publications, although an excellent summary of mosaics 
of the Early Christian and Byzantine periods appeared in 1911, 
in the English publication of O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and 
Archaeology (pp. 323-434) and in C. Diehl’s monumental Manuel 
d’Art Byzantin (1910). Indeed in the former one can find an ex- 
cellent discussion of the origins of mosaics and of their artistic 
possibilities, and in special cases a more complete list of existing 
monuments, as for example of the miniature mosaics (pp. 430—- 
434; compare Anthony, p. 176). The primary value of the present 
volume lies in the fact that it illustrates and brings together in an 
accessible form the existing remains of mosaic work, and it lays 
the foundation for a more detailed study of the aesthetic qualities 
and the origins of the medium. 

Perhaps the weakest section of the book, considered as a cata- 
logue of existing remains, is the one that deals with the origins of 
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the technique and with the remains of the classical (pagan) period. 
It is true that the author states in the opening chapter that he is 
chiefly concerned with Early Christian wall mosaics (apparently 
in that term including Byzantine examples that are no longer 
early), yet a general history of mosaic cannot be complete and per- 
haps not even satisfactory, unless it treats thoroughly the early 
developments of the medium. Besides the Olynthus mosaics, which 
are summarily mentioned and for which no real publication is 
cited, one would expect to find a discussion of the mosaics of 
Corinth, which were published by T. L. Shear, (Corinth, vol. v, 
“The Roman Villa,” 1930) and which mark a transition from the 
pebble to the cube mosaics; and also a discussion of the ones made 
at Alexandria and at Pergamum, even though known only from 
tradition. A study of the mosaics of Delos, with their marvellous 
compositions and color schemes, and a more detailed survey of 
the Roman achievements’ might also have been included. In the 
brief notice on the origins, the introduction of Mohammedan 
mosaics gives the impression that Islam, too, lays claim to the 
paternity of this medium. The omission of floor mosaics in a mono- 
graph concerning this medium is not understandable, especially 
since in floor mosaics we have an unbroken development of the 
medium from its beginnings to the present date, independent of 
influences from other pictorial art.’ 

Certainly Mr. Anthony’s book, with its extensive bibliography 
and large collection of plates, will fill a need felt by scholars for a 
long time and will prove very helpful to all interested in the art, not 
only of the mediaeval period, but of all times. We may hope that, 
now that he has given us a survey of the existing remains, Mr. 
Anthony will undertake the task of the aesthetic analysis of the 
medium with equal success. 

GEORGE E. MYLONAS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 

St. Louis, Missouri 

1 Cf. D. M. Robinson in the A.J.A., 1932, 16 ff., and 1934, 501 ff. and the same 
author’s Excavations at Olynthus, Part v. ‘Mosaics, Vases, and Lamps of Olynthus 
found in 1928 and 1931,”’ 1933. 

2 Cf. Jones, H. S., Companion to Roman History, 411-418. 


* Cf. The floor pavements of the Cathedral of Nikopolis in Epirus, or even those of 
St. Mark’s Cathedral. 
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Henry A. SANDERS, A Third-Century Papyrus Codex of the 
Epistles of Paul, Ann Arbor, The University of Michigan Press 
(1935). Pp. 127. $3.00. 

The name “The Chester Beatty Collection” has for some five 
or six years excited first curiosity and then interest among those 
who are concerned with early documentary evidence regarding 
the biblical text, especially that part relating to the New Testa- 
ment. Publication of information together with certain plates of 
these papyrus purchases of Mr. A. Chester Beatty has already 
been made by Sir Frederic G. Kenyon under the title The Chester 
Beatty Papyri. The University of Michigan shared in the good 
fortune of possessing part of the manuscript to which the Beatty 
purchases belonged. Thirty leaves of the manuscript were found 
to be in the archives of that institution. These contain a goodly 
portion of the Epistles of Paul and also the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
here snugly tucked away as the second member of the Pauline 
corpus. With the hope that further discoveries and purchases 
might complete the passage of the entire manuscript into compe- 
tent hands the university delayed the publication of its leaves in 
the hope that a comprehensive edition might result from a com- 
bination of the Kenyon-Michigan finds with the desired discov- 
eries. When it seemed inadvisable longer to withhold from the 
scholarly public the information contained in these cherished pos- 
sessions, the Michigan authorities decided upon publication under 
the skilled mind and eye of Professor Henry A. Sanders. Permis- 
sion was obtained from Sir Frederic G. Kenyon to reprint the ten 
leaves of the Pauline letters which he had edited at an earlier date. 
Accordingly we have here an edition of forty leaves, or eighty 
pages, of the letters of Paul. It is probable that this constitutes 
approximately half of the manuscript of the complete corpus. 
Students of the biblical text ardently hope for additions from the 
area of the missing leaves. 

Professor Sanders has carefully transcribed the text and has 
given his readers three plates containing photographic facsimiles 
of pages of the papyrus. In addition to this he has collated the text 
of the papyrus with the fextus receptus. Thus the textual material 
of this important third century document is available to investi- 
gators in the field. The University of Michigan and the editor have 
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added to their distinguished services in the cause of the study of 
the text of the New Testament. 

An important part of Mr. Sanders’ work is his discussion of the 
textual relations of the manuscript and its significance for textual 
history. Since the massive foundation of the history of the text of 
the New Testament constructed by Westcott and Hort over fifty 
years ago has received rude buffeting in recent times, any new light 
is most welcome. The outlines of that foundation are briefly: A 
Neutral text conspicuously represented by Codex Vaticanus and 
in a less degree by Codex Sinaiticus; an Alexandrian text, a gram- 
matical revision produced in Alexandria and not represented now 
by any single manuscript, but by the readings of a rather definite 
group as against the other branches of text; a Western text, wide- 
spread, early, and abounding in corruption, the chief representa- 
tive of which is Codex Bezae; and a Syrian text due to a late third- 
century or early fourth-century revision and represented by most 
of the later documents which contain the whole or parts of the 
New Testament. The emergence of the probability, if not cer- 
tainty, of local texts; a doubt as to whether the Neutral text is not 
in reality the Alexandrian revision of earlier texts; the recognition 
that the Western text is not homogeneous, but is composed of 
groups of texts: these are some of the matters that are challenging 
the basic structure of the textual theory. 

The editor of the work under review presents an elaborate 
comparison of the readings of this papyrus document with those 
of the chief examplars of the text of the New Testament. On the 
basis of this comparison the tentative conclusion is reached that 
the document is an example of “‘the Egyptian text before any 
extensive correction took place,’’ this extensive correction being 
the process that produced the Alexandrian or Neutral text. Hans 
Lietzmann had earlier reached, by the study of parts of the 
Beatty manuscript published earlier, conclusions that are not in 
disagreement with this position. Certain important individual 
readings are discussed by Professor Sanders, a consideration of 
which would transgress the limits of our space. 

Scholars interested in the problems of the New Testament text 
will be grateful for this edition. The tentative conclusions will 
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meet with approval, for it is probable that much water will have 
to pass under the bridges before we find firm ground on which to 
construct a comprehensive structure of the history of the text 
of the sacred writings produced by the Christian movement. 
ERNEST W. PARSONS 
THE COLGATE-ROCHESTER Divinity SCHOOL, 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Livy, With an English Translation by Evan T. Sage, Vols. ix 
and x (Loeb Classical Library): London, William Heinemann; 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1935). Vol. rx, pp. 
xviili+594; vol. x, pp. xi+491. 


These two volumes contain Books xxxI to xxxvii and cover the 
period from 201 to 189 B.c. The brief and modest prefaces and 
introductory notes call attention to the difficulties of the editor’s 
task—especially to the fact that there is no critical edition of the 
fourth decade—to the problems of chronology, and to the compli- 
cations presented by military campaigns in countries the geog- 
raphy of which was only vaguely known. The editor has given 
us a text which is conservative in its attitude toward manuscript 
authority and is at the same time readable. The very few passages 
where a different reading might be preferred can hardly be dis- 
cussed in this review. In the matter of chronology and military 
operations the notes at the foot of the pages are both scholarly and 
helpful. 

In his effort to reproduce Livy’s style the editor has made an 
unusually literal translation. A somewhat unfortunate result is 
the frequency of very long sentences, containing as many as ten 
to eighteen lines, which, though admirably constructed, present 
an accumulation of ideas that is sometimes confusing. Also, the 
literal nature of the translation emphasizes the occasional failure 
to translate words or phrases in the Latin text. I have noted 
sixty-two omissions of this sort, many of them only a single word 
to be sure, but some of them phrases of importance, and in three 
cases (xxxIv, 38, 4; xxxv, 15, 7; xxxvi, 22, 6) whole sentences 
have been omitted. 

In a text so long it is not surprising that some mistakes have 
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been overlooked. But there are very many of these—some being 
mere misprints, others probably originating in the manuscript 
itself. I have noted twenty-three misprints in the Latin text; for 
example, decerneret for decernerent (xxx1, 32, 4); magnificentibus 
for magnificentius (xxx, 25, 1); gui for guia (xxxIv, 62, 5); and 
accepti for accepit (xxxvi, periocha). Of errors in the translation, 
probably not the fault of the printer and not including instances 
where there might be a question as to the meaning, there is a great 
variety. I have noted twenty-six, many, of course, of trivial ac- 
count. As examples I may mention Megalopolis for Metropolis 
(xxx, 13, 11); Cleomenes for Cleomedon (xxxu, 21, 15); forty- 
nine for thirty-nine (xxxiv, 10, 4); Trigemina for Flumentana 
(xxxv, 9, 3); and favorable for unfavorable (xxxvu, 11, 5). 

Volume Ix contains three maps, one of northern Italy, one of 
Greece and the Aegean Sea, and one of Spain; also a plan of the 
battle of Cynoscephalae. The first two maps are repeated in Vol- 
ume x and there is also a map of Asia Minor. With the exception 
of the last, though they are correct so far as they go, the maps are 
quite inadequate. In fact they are little more than outlines which 
are familiar to everyone. Mountains are rarely given; rivers, if 
given, are sometimes not named; and only the most important 
towns are included. It is true that the location of many places 
mentioned in the text is unknown, but many well-known places 
are not included. One who reads the complicated story of these 
books needs all the geographical information he can get. 

It may be said finally that these volumes are fundamentally 
excellent. The minor defects which have been noted should be, and 
undoubtedly will be, corrected in a revision. 

H. E. BuRTON 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 











Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorothy M. Bell, Berkeley Institute, 181 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, New 
York. The aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of 
Latin, to help the experienced teacher keepin touch with matters ofinterest to the pro- 
fessional world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions 
and contributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the 
pages of this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with 
projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended 
for publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should 
be addressed to the editor of this department.] 


A Roman Calendar 


MENsIS NOVEMBER (from novem) 


1 KALENDAE NOVEMBRES 


2 A.D. Iv Non. Nov. 


3 A.D. mt Non. Nov. 


4 Pripiz Non. Nov. 


5 NoNAE NOVEMBRES 
6 A.D. vit Ip. Nov. 


264 B.c. M. Fulvius Flaccus triumphed over the 
Volsinienses. 

63 B.c. Catiline’s night attack on Praeneste was 
forestalled by Cicero. 

54 B.c. C. Pomptinus triumphed over the Allo- 
broges. 

57 B.c. Clodius’s gangsters attacked workmen 
repairing Cicero’s Palatine mansion and at- 
tempted to wreck Quintus’ home nearby. 
They attacked Milo’s house also but were 
driven off. 

A.D. 361. The Emperor Constantius died near 
Tarsus in Cilicia. 

Ludi Plebeii. These games were begun in 220 
B.c. They took place in the Circus Flaminius 
built in the same year. Celebrated originally 
only on the thirteenth they were gradually 
extended from the fourth to the seventeenth. 

46 B.c. Caesar set out for Spain and Munda. 

63 B.c. Catiline and his fellow-conspirators met 
at the house of Porcius Laeca in the scythe- 
makers’ street. 

A.D. 16. Agrippina the Younger, mother of 
Nero, was born at Oppidum Ubiorum, re- 
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7 A.D. vit Ip. Nov. 


8 A.D. v1 Ip. Nov. 


9 a.v, Vv Ip. Nov. 


10 a.p. Iv Ip. Nov. 
11 a.p. m1 Ip. Nov. 


12 Pripre Ip. Nov. 
13 Ipus NOVEMBRES 


named in her honor Colonia Agrippinae 
(modern Cologne). 

63 B.c. Shortly before daybreak two conspira- 
tors appeared at Cicero’s door to assassinate 
him but were denied admittance. Later in the 
morning in the temple of Jupiter Stator 
Cicero denounced Catiline to the Senate. 
Catiline left Rome that night. He never saw 
the city again. 

Third and last day of the year on which the 
mundus on the Palatine was open.* 

A.D. 35. Nerva was born at Narnia in Umbria. 

63 B.c. Cicero delivered the Second Oration 
Against Catiline before the people in the 
Forum. 


126 B.c. M’. Aquillius triumphed over the 
Asians. 

A.D. 307. Licinius was made Augustus and given 
the province of Illyricum. 


Iovi Epulum. This feast was a thanksgiving to 
Jupiter for the safeguarding of the state from 
the perils of the war season and was cele- 
brated on the Ides of both September and 
November. It was attended by the images of 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, the first reclining 
on one of the dining couches, and by the 
magistrates and senators. 

Feroniae in Campo. This goddess was especially 
worshiped by libertini. 

Fortunae Primigeniae in colli. This cult of 
Fortuna was introduced at Rome in 204 B.c. 

362 B.c. Ap. Claudius Crassus Inregillensis 
triumphed over the Hernicans. 

309 B.c. Q. Fabius Maximus triumphed over 
the Etruscans. 

298 B.c. Cn. Fulvius Maximus triumphed over 
the Samnites and Etruscans. 

49 s.c. The date Pompey and the Senate set for 
Caesar to leave his provinces. 


1 Cf. “Calendar,” October 5, CLasstcaL JouRNAL xxxm, 51; the first day on which 
the mundus was open was August 24. 











14 A.p. xvm Kat. Dec. 
15 a.p. xvu KA. Dec. 
16 A.D. XvI KAL. Dec. 


17 a.p. xv Kat. Dec. 
18 A.D. xIv KAL. Dec. 





19 a.p. xm Kat. Dec. 
20 A.D. x1 Kat. Dec. 
21 a.p. x1 Kat. Dec. 


22 a.p. X Kat. Dec. 
23 A.D. IX Kat. Dec. 
24 A.D. vir Ka. Dec. 
} 25 A.D. vil Kat. Dec. 





26 A.D. VI KAL. DEc. 


27 A.D. V KA. DEc. 





28 a.p. Iv KAL. Dec. 








29 a.p. mt Kat. Dec. 
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36 B.c. Octavian triumphed over the Sicilians. 
Equorum probatio. 


Supplicatio Vestae. 

42 B.c. Tiberius was born. 

8 B.c. Horace died. 

A.D. 9. Vespasian was born near Reate in the 
Sabine country. 


301 B.c. M. Valerius Corvus triumphed over the 
Etruscans and Marsians. 


571 3B.c. Servius Tullius triumphed over the 
Etruscans. 

57 B.c. Cicero landed at Brundisium at 10 a.m. 
on his return from exile, and was met by 
Terentia. 

Ludi Sarmatici. These games continued 
through December first. 

58 B.c. Cicero, still in exile, had come back as 
far as Dyrrachium from Thessalonica. 

167 s.c. On this and the two succeeding days 
L. Aemilius Paullus celebrated a three-day 
triumph over Perseus and the Macedonians. 

51 B.c. Cicero as proconsul of Cilicia was be- 
sieging the little hill town of Pindenissus. 

48 B.c. By this time Cicero had heard of 
Pompey’s tragic fate. 

43 B.c. The senate passed the Lex Titia by 
which legal status was given to the Second 
Triumvirate for five years. 

38 s.c. P. Ventidius triumphed over the Par- 
thians. 

68 B.c. Cicero’s father died, probably in Cicero’s 
home in the Carinae. 

43 B.c. The proscriptions of the Second Trium- 
virate were officially opened by the posting 
in Rome of a list of one hundred and thirty 
victims. Cicero and Sextus Pompey had al- 
ready been privately proscribed. 
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30 Pripie KAL. Dec. 


Early in November 48 B.c. Cicero arrived in Brundisium after the 
battle of Pharsalus. 
During November 192 B.c. War was declared against Antiochus. 


55 B.c. Cicero completed the De Oratore at his 
Tusculan villa. 
End of November 46 B.c. Between November 30 and December 1 
Caesar inserted an extra period of sixty- 
seven days to help reform the calendar. 


Auxilium Latinum 


The countless teachers of Latin who feel the need of enlivening the Latin 
class with something modern would, we believe, find much to interest them 
in Auxilium Latinum, a quarterly magazine printed almost entirely in Latin 
under the editorship of Dr. E. A. Warsley, P.O. Station “‘S,’’ Box 54, Brook- 
lyn, New York. A glance at a typical issue discloses such titles as: ‘“‘Diligite 
Invicem” from the Vulgate; ‘‘Magica Vestis,’’ a play for five boys; “De 
Joanne et Vite Fabali” for those who like to see nursery tales in Latin dress; 
“De Gallorum Occupatione in America,” for those whose interest lies in his- 
tory; while under the title ‘““Omnes Rideamus” we have some really good 
jokes. The physical appearance of the magazine is attractive enough to tempt 
many to have their annual volumes bound for permanent possession . 


Classical Allusions 


Those who like to run down classical allusions in modern publications will 
find a wealth of suggestive information in a new booklet by Miss Frances E. 
Sabin entitled Classical Allusions in the New York Times. After reading this 
book one is convinced that this great newspaper could not exist without the 
classics, and that those of lesser light who try to live this life without a 
knowledge of the classics are living in the dark. The allusions, arranged al- 
phabetically according to the outstanding word, are given in full, with the 
date of publication. In addition, that part of the allusion which is of primary 
importance is printed in red ink. There is an Index and at the end of the book- 
let good reproductions of interesting classical sculpture. The book sells for 
$1.00, and may be had from the author at 31 East 12th St., New York City. 

















Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and John 
B. Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory covered by the Associa- 
tions of New England and the Atlantic States; Dwight N. Robinson, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mississippi River; G. A. 
Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern 
States; Alfred P. Dorjahn, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., and Franklin H. 
Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association west 
of the Mississippi. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Frederic S. Dunn, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Ore., or to Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific, Stockton, 
Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, 
but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as 
possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which 
would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in advance cf the date rather 
than as dead news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that 
the December issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth and that items must be in 
hand five or six weeks in advance of this date.] 


In Memoriam George Howe 


George Howe was born October 3, 1876 in Wilmington, North Carolina, 
and died June 22, 1936 at Richmond, Virginia. 

His early training was at Lawrenceville School, New Jersey. He took his 
A.B. at Princeton University, with election to Phi Beta Kappa, in 1897, and 
in 1903 the Ph.D. at the University of Halle. He studied too at the American 
Academy in Rome and at Oxford University. 

In 1903 he was appointed Professor of Latin in the University of North 
Carolina, a position which he held for thirty-three years. For many years he 
was Head of the Department of Classics, and from 1919 to 1922 he also served 
as Dean of the College of Liberal Arts. Owing to failing health he was granted 
leave of absence for the year 1935-1936. Toward the end of this year he re- 
signed from the University, and died a month later. 

During all the years of his service he was a member, and often chairman, of 
numerous committees and administrative boards concerned with many varied 
activities of university life, among them committtees concerned with the cur- 
riculum, athletics, educational policies, fine arts. He was editor of the uni- 
versity catalogue for about ten years. In his last years he was elected by the 
faculty to two of the most responsible groups in the University, the Advisory 
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Committee to the President and the Administrative Council of the Consoli- 
dated University. In these duties he showed that great intelligence and calm, 
clear judgment which made him so valuable a man. 

He was one of the organizers and the first president of the Southern Section 
of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South. For several years 
he was an Associate Editor of the CLAssicaL JOURNAL, and an Advisory Edi- 
tor of Studies in Philology. 

In Latin studies his interests were centered in Roman literature, particu- 
larly in the works of the great poets. He often taught courses in Catullus, 
Horace, Ovid, and above all in Vergil, especially the Aeneid. In this work his 
love of literature and his fine gift of interpretation made his teaching espe- 
cially attractive and valuable to mature students. Papers which he published 
in his chosen field well display his understanding of the writers of Rome; for 
example, “An Applied Literature” in Studies in Philology (1920), and ‘‘The 
Development of the Character of Aeneas” in the CLAssicaL JOURNAL (1930). 
He was chief author and editor of Greek Literature in Translation and Roman 
Literature in Translation (1924), and of A Handbook of Classical Mythology 
(1929). 

His genuine culture, quiet and unassuming friendliness, loyal support of 
his colleagues, patience to a fault with their errors, are qualities which went 
into the making of a character highly respected and long to be missed. 

G. A. HARRER 


University of North Carolina 


Hamilton, Ontario 


The McMaster University Classical Club was very active in 1935-36. An 
undergraduate performance of Sophocles’ Antigone, under the direction of 
Professor C. H. Stearn, was the feature of the year’s activities. As the audi- 
ence, which proved to be both large and enthusiastic, had ‘‘small Latin and 
less Greek,” the original language was retained only for the choruses, the 
dialogue being given in an English translation, for which members of the club 
were responsible. The costumes for the production were faithfully copied from 
Greek vases, which had been studied at the Royal Ontario Museum in To- 
ronto. The club is indebted to the curator of the classical sections of the mu- 
seum, Dr. Homer Thompson, who, as on previous occasions, kindly gave of 
his time and knowledge to make the club’s visit there both pleasant and in- 
structive. Horace’s bimillennium was celebrated by the singing of Horatian 
odes, set to music which preserved the original metres. In addition, Dr. E. T. 
Salmon read a paper on Horace and Augustus. He subsequently gave the 
same paper before the Classical Society of the University of Western Ontario, 
thereby returning the visit of Professor R. E. K. Pemberton, of Western, 
who had favored the combined Classical and Debating Clubs at McMaster 
with an address on Some Aspects of Ancient Oratory. The undergraduate mem- 
bers of the club filled out the year’s program by reading papers on various 
classical subjects. Also two women of the graduating class of 1936, with the 
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aid of wooden figurines about twenty inches high, gave a demonstration of 
male and female Greek and Roman costumes which they had themselves 
made. This demonstration has since been given in the local schools. 


The Ohio Classical Conference 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Conference will be held at Cincinnati 
under the auspices of the University and public schools of Cincinnati, on 
on October 29-31, at the same time as the various district meetings of the 
Ohio Education Association, with which the Conference is affiliated. The 
terms of this affiliation allow every teacher of the classics in Ohio the choice 
of attendance either at the district meeting or at the Conference. 

Mr. Walter H. Siple, Director of the Cincinnati Art Museum, will deliver 
an address in the Taft Museum on “The Taft Museum and Collection.” 
Mrs. Walter H. Siple will also give an illustrated talk. Among other speakers 
at the Conference will be Mr. E. J. Ashbaugh, Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion of Miami University and President of the Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, on the subject ‘Latin and the Education of Youth’’; Mr. Ed- 
ward D. Roberts, Superintendent of Schools of Cincinnati, on the subject 
“A Superintendent Looks at Latin’’; and Professor Archiméde Marni, of the 
University of Cincinnati, on the subject ‘“The Metamorphosis of Latin into 
the Romance Languages.” The address at the banquet will be given by Presi- 
dent Winfred G. Leutner, of Western Reserve University, on the subject 
“Some Views on Scholarship Applied to the Art of Living.” 


Carthage, Illinois 

Herbert William Whitten, Professor of Classics at Carthage College, died 
April 12 after a long illness. 

Professor Whitten was born on May 19, 1867 at Bridgman, Michigan. 
He received his A.B. degree from the University of Michigan in 1898 and the 
A.M. degree from the same institution in 1901. 

During the forty years of his work as an educator he was connected with 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas; Fort Worth University, Fort Worth, 
Texas; Redfield College, Redfield, South Dakota; Odgen College, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky; and Carthage College. 


Iowa Classical Conference 


The Nineteenth Annual Conference of the Classical Teachers of Iowa will 
be held at Iowa City December 4-5, 1936. Friday evening there will be ad- 
dresses by John A. Scott, of Northwestern University, on “Socrates and 
Christ” and by Bert Hill, formerly director of the American School of Classi- 
cal Studies at Athens, on “Recent Developments on the Athenian Acropolis.” 
At nine o’clock, ““The Freedman’s Son,” by Margaret K. Moore, of Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, which won second place in the Horace play contest, will be 
broadcast over WSUI. 
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On Saturday morning, Director Hill and Professor Scott will speak again 
on “‘The Water Systems of Ancient Corinth” and “A Greek Physician,”’ re- 
spectively. Among the other speakers will be Mrs. Bessie Rathbun, of Omaha, 
Nebraska, on ‘“‘Latin Methods at the Central High School”; Irene J. Crabb, 
of Evanston, Illinois, on ‘Latin in Step with the Times”; E. B. T. Spencer, 
of Grinnell College, on “‘Stones Used in the Construction and Decoration of 
Rome”’; Jessie D. Newby, of Central State Teachers College, Edmond, Okla- 
homa, on ‘‘Presentation of Roman Coins’’; and F. H. Potter and E. F. Lind- 
quist, of the University of Iowa, on ‘Personal Relations between Caesar and 
Cicero”’ and “Latin in the State Scholarship Contest,”’ respectively. 

Saturday afternoon there will be a symposium on “What Are the Social 
Values of Latin?” similar to the highly successful symposium which was held 
last year. This conference has always been attended by Latin teachers from 
adjoining states, who are cordially invited to attend also this year. 


Lawrence, Kansas 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the Classical Association of Kansas and 
Western Missouri was held at the University of Kansas Saturday, April 4. 
The morning program consisted of: “Citizenship in the Latin Classroom,” 
Lydia Back, Coffeyville; ‘‘Shakespeare’s Coriolanus as a Background for the 
Study of Roman Life,’”’ Kate Miles, Salina; ‘‘An Experimental Language 
Course in High School,” Mary Alice Seller, Emporia; “What Reorganization 
of the High-School Latin Curriculum is Advisable?”’ Alfrede Hornor, Wichita; 
“The Deification of Roman Emperors,’’ Sister Marie Antoinette, Marymount 
College; ““Dangers in the Modern Trend of Education,’”’ Professor Allen J. 
Moon, William Jewell College; “Interest Through Latin Inscriptions,” 
Ethel Keller, Horton; “Rome Old and New,” (illustrated address) Professor 
Marbury B. Ogle, University of Minnesota. After luncheon the program con- 
tinued: ‘““‘The Myth of the Golden Fleece,”’ Agnes Sullivan, Sedalia; ‘‘Coérdi- 
nation of English and Latin Grammar in a Grammarless Age,” Professor 
Viola McKinney Bebe, University of Wichita; “A Personal Visit to the 
Sabine Farm,” Nancy Hewitt, Hiawatha; Address, ‘English and Latin,” 
Professor Marbury Ogle, University of Minnesota. 


Elmer Truesdell Merrill 


Elmer Truesdell Merrill, Professor of Latin at the University of Chicago 
from 1908 until his retirement in 1924, died April 20 at the age of seventy- 
six years in Santa Barbara, California, where he had lived for many years. 
Professor Merrill was a highly esteemed scholar, and in 1906 was elected 
president of the American Philological Association. Previous to his associa- 
tion with the University of Chicago he had taught at Massachusetts State 
Normal School, Trinity College, and Wesleyan University. 
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Louisiana 

In the April number of Louisiana Schools, the journal of the Louisiana 
Teachers’ Association, appears a very attractive article entitled ‘‘Horace: 
The Poet of Simplicity,” by Professor William G. Phelps, of Centenary Col- 
lege of Louisiana. It is so unusual to find really excellent articles of this type 
in state school journals that we gladly mention it here in the hope that the 
number of such articles may be greatly increased. Periodicals of this kind are 
widely read by teachers who can never be reached by a publication entirely 
devoted to the classics, and should be extensively used by protagonists of the 


classics. 
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Recent Books! 


[Compiled by Russel M. Geer, Brown University.] 


ArscuyLus, The Binding of Prometheus, A Translation in Verse by Lennox 
J. Morrison: Oxford, Basil Blackwell (1936). Pp. 48. 2s. 6d. 

Ancient Coins, Greek, Roman, and Byzantine, Guide and Price List: New York, 
Wayte Raymond (1936). Pp. 28. $0.25. 

An Anthology of Greek Verse, Selected by E. S. Forster and T. B. L. Webster: 
Manchester, Eng., University of Manchester Press (1935). Pp. 184. 4s. 

L’ Antiquité Classique, Tome Iv, Fasc. 2, and Tome v, Fasc. 1, Révue Semes- 
trielle publiée sous la direction de J. Bidez, A. Carnoy, F. Cumont, A. 
Delatte, H. Gregoire, H. Van de Weerd: Brussels, University of Liége 
(1935, 1936). Pp. 261 and 246. 

ARISTOTLE, De Caelo Libri Quattuor, Edited by D. J. Allan: New York, Ox- 
ford University Press (1936). Pp. xii+150. $2.50. 

ATHERTON, GERTRUDE, Golden Peacock: Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co. (1936). 
Pp. 298. $2.50. 

BENTLEY, PuHyLuis, Freedom Farewell: New York, The Macmillan Co. (1936). 
Pp. viii +484. $2.50. 

BeTHE, Ericu, Ahnenbild und Familiengeschichte bei Romern und Griechen: 
Munich, C. H. Beck (1935). Pp. xiii + 121. RM. 2.10 and 2.85. 

BOLKESTEIN, J. C., “Oows en EioeBns, Bijdrage tot de Godsdienstige en Zede- 
lijike Terminologie van de Grieken, Avec un Résumé en Francais: Amster- 
dam, H. J. Paris (1936). Pp. 225 +iv. 

Bowra, C. M., Greek Lyric Poetry from Alcman to Simonides: New York, 
Oxford University Press (1936). Pp. viii +490. $7.50. 

Boyer, RaymMonpD H., Workbook for Ancient and Medieval History: Oklahoma 
City, Harlow Publishing Co. (1936). Pp. 135. $0.50. 

Brooks, KENNETH ROBERT, A Translation of Byron’s ‘“Manfred,” Act II, 
Gaisford Prize for Greek Verse: Oxford, Basil Blackwell (1936). Pp. 11. 
2s. 6d. 

BROWNING, ROBERT, Hume, Essay on Avarice, Chancellor’s Prize for Latin 
Prose: Oxford, Basil Blackwell (1936). Pp. 11. 2s. 

Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts, University of Egypt, Vol. m1, part 2, December 
1935: Cairo, Association of Authorship, Translation, and Publication 
Press. Pp. 194. 


1 Including books received at the Editorial Office of the CLasstcaL JOURNAL, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Cameson, GEorGE G., History of Early Iran: Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press (1936). Pp. xvi+260. $3. 

Cicero, M. Tutttius, Extracts from the De Divinatione, Edited by E. E. Kel- 
lett (Cambridge Elementary Classics): New York, The Macmillan Co. 
(1936). Pp. 178. $0.90. 

Corinth, Vol. III, Part 2, The Defenses of Acrocorinth and the Lower Town, 
By Rys Carpenter and Antoine Bon: Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press (1936), Pp. 331. $5. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, United States, Fasc. 5, University of California, 
Fasc. 1, By Henry R. W. Smith: Cambridge, Harvard University Press 
(1936). Pp. 122. $5. 

Davies, NinA N., Ancient Egyptian Paintings, Selected, Copied, and De- 
scribed, With the Editorial Assistance of Alan H. Gardiner, 3 vols. (Orien- 
tal Institute Series) : Chicago, University of Chicago Press (1936). $50 the set. 

DeckKER, AEcripius, Kenntnis und Pflege des Koérpers bei Clemens von Alex- 
andria: Innsburck, Felizian Rauch (1936). Pp. 74. RM.3. 

The Desert Fathers, Translations from the Latin with an Introduction by 
Helen Waddell: New York, Henry Holt and Co. (1936). Pp. xi+297. $2.50. 

EvuripPiwes, The Alcestis, An English Version by Dudley Fitts and Robert 
Fitzgerald: New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co. (1936). Pp. 91. $1.25. 

Evuripwes, The Suppliant Women, The Oxford Text of Professor Gilbert 
Murray, With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes by T. Nicklin: 
New York, Oxford University Press (1936): London, Humphrey Milford 
(1935). Pp. xii+120. $1.25. 

FLICKINGER, Roy C., The Greek Theatre and Its Drama‘; Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press (1936). Pp. xxviii +385. $5. 

FRAZER, Str JAMES GEORGE, The Fear of the Dead in Primitive Religion, Vol. 
ur: New York, The Macmillan Co. (1936). Pp. 333. $5. 

Garp, SAMUEL Voct, George Gissing, Classicist: Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press: London, Humphrey Milford (1936). Pp. 210. $2. 

Goupy, FREpERIC W., The Capitals from the Trajan Column at Rome: New 
York, Oxford University Press (1936). Pp. xi+20, with xxv plates drawn 
and engraved by the author. $3. 

Greek Sculpture, Edited with an Introduction by D. C. Wilkinson (Life and 
Art in Photograph, No. 9): New York, Oxford University Press (1936). 
Pp. xxii+104. $2. 
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